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TULIA lead her sick husband along the narrow road, 
which took her to the doctor's office. Her blue 
J eyes were filled with tears. She pushed them back 
and looked straight ahead as she walked so Michael 
would not see the tears and agony written on her 
pretty face. 

Her husband was slightly bent from weakness and 
his footsteps swayed with a bit of unsteadiness. The 
passersby turned to look at him. Julia knew what they 
were thinking, because Michael looked intoxicated. But 
no, Michael was not a drinking man, he never was in 
his life. He was a sick man, a very sick man! 

They walked together slowly, Julia picking her steps 
very carefully over the rocky, dusty road, as if Michael's 
life depended upon her leading him carefully. Her 
hopes were high. She wanted him to be better. Sudden- 
ly she glanced at his tired face, which was flushed 
with a reddish tint as if the exercise of walking was 
putting new life into his paralyzed veins. Julia had but 
one thought at the moment. She was wondering if this 
new doctor would be able to do anything for 
him. People said that he was a wonderful 
doctor! They said that he had cured people whom 
other doctors had given up as hopeless. They said won- 
derful things about this doctor who was a graduate of 
the Universities of Vienna and Budapest. And so, 
Julia found herself hoping and praying with all her 
heart and wishing that the stories about this physician 
would be really so. 



Julia didn't dare to raise her hopes too high, because 
she remembered the eleven other doctors who had pre- 
viously tried to cure Michael, and failed. 

It was three years ago when the disease had struck. 
It began in a very peculiar way. Such a strange mal- 
ady! For several weeks Michael had insomnia. He 
would sit up night after night reading or working. It 
was peculiar, because he was tired, but couldn't sleep. 
Soon he became weak and unfit for work. Someone 
recommended a famous specialist in New Haven. Up- 
on examination the specialist explained that Michael 
had paralysis of the spine, and that up to that time 
medical science had not yet found the exact cure for 
this type of paralysis. He ordered complete rest. Many 
doctors had since then examined Michael but they all 
shook their heads gravely and Julia knew what they 
meant. 

All this was running through Julia's mind. That is 
why she would not look at Michael. She didn't want 
him to see the agony on her face and the tears in her 
eyes. She couldn't help but wonder what this European 
physician would be like. Would he, too, shake his head 
gravely like the other eleven physicians did, or would 
he be able to do something? 

''How do you feel, Daddy? Are you tired?" 
"Thank you, Mother, quite well, just a little weak." 
But that was Michael's way of answering. He would 
never complain, and always managed to say some* 
thing with a smile. 

"I'm sure I'll be better soon. I have faith in this 
new doctor, and I'm sure he will be able to help me." 
His smile was such a comforting smile. She smiled 
back at him and gripped his hand firmly in a reassur- 
ing way. 
Finally, they left the country road and came to the 



town road. Here the streets were paved and tarred 
&nd walking became easier for both of them. Soon they 
arrived at State Street Extension Square, where a 
horse watering fountain divides the road. 

Michael said he was a little tired and wished to sit 
down and rest Julia was warm and tired, too, and to- 
gether they sat on a bench near the fountain. 

In those days there weren't too many cars on the 
road. Trolley cars were used as means of public trans- 
portation. These trolleys ran on schedule and took such 
a round-about-route to get to the city, that it was wis- 
er for people to walk to the city than to ride from the 
section where Michael and Julia lived. 

Michael fumbled in his pocket for his handkerchief, 
but he was so weak and shaky "from exhaustion that 
Julia wiped his sweated brow and chin with her hand- 
kerchief. Michael looked at her tenderly with large 
blue eyes and smiled with appreciation. 

Julia couldn't speak, for her heart was filled with 
love and tenderness for him. Then, besides this love, 
she harbored an unspeakable pain in her bosom for 
him. She was worried, and afraid of the future but, in 
spite of it all, she had courage, and she showed cour- 
age. 

"Dearest Michael," she said softly. "You will be glad 
we came to the city today. I'm sure this European doc- 
tor will be able to cure you." 

"Yes, I hope so/* was his soft reply which seemed 
to have come from a distance. 

Michael was staring at something underneath the 
shrub. Julia followed his gaze and noticed a beautiful 
striped cat with three kittens. One of the kitten's paws 
was bleeding, and the cat was licking it, and in spite of 
the pain the kitten was purring with joy. 

"Dear little mother/' spoke Michael softly. "Fm the 



one who is hurt and you are patiently helping me, and 
even though I do not know what the future holds for 
me, I am happy that I have you." 

Julia gripped his hand tightly and, after a moment's 
silence, both looked down at their hands. Two plain 
gold wedding rings were clasped on each other. 

After a rest they continued on their way. As they 
approached the doctor's office, they were both nervous, 
but full of hope. 




IN a grassy pasture where strawberries grew in 
abundance, three little blue eyed girls were silently 
picking the berries. The beauty of the pasture held 
one's attention in awe. It was like a magic carpet of 
green wonder, as it was dotted here and there with 
yellow buttercups and white daisies and touched off 
with the quiet blue of the wild flowers of the great 
open spaces. It was like a place in a dream, out of this 
world. 

These pastures consisted of a few acres of land 
which were owned by several families of that commun- 
ity. Individual ownership was designated by neatly 
formed stone fences, which also served the purpose 
of keeping cattle and horses of individuals on their 
own grazing lands. 

Those people who took their cows and horses out 
here to graze were the good, kind neighborly sort of 
people who did not care whose children went there to 
pick the strawberries, huckleberries or blackberries or 
flowers. Children went to play tennis and ball games, 
they played house where little girls hardly above the 
ground were the Mamas to their little dolls. Little 
boys played "cops and robbers" games or the inspira- 
tional "cowboy" roles of the western films, where the 
"good-guy kills the bad-guy," etc. Dandelions grew 
in abundance, and Italian children came to pick them. 
Everyone was welcome in these pastures. In one word, 
the pastures belonged to everyone's child. There were 
no exceptions and so Margery, Helena and Bosalyn 



Magyar, petite blue eyed blondes, were grouped to- 
gether picking luscious, red strawberries and carefully 
placing them into a container their mother permitted 
them to take out while berry picking. Margery was the 
eldest of the three girls. She was a honey blond with 
golden tints in her hair and had large dreamy blue 
eyes. 

"Rosalyn,, do you think Mother and Dad will sell 
Danny Boy?" 

Rosalyn was the second in age after Margery. She 
was the blondest of the three girls and showed promise 
of being the tallest and most slender. Her hair was a 
beautiful shade of yellow blond and her cheeks were 
pink like the petals of a pink rose. Her eyes, too, were 
blue and appeared rather sad as she looked up from 
her berry picking and gazed off into the distance as 
she spoke. 

"Mother and Dad know we just cannot part with 
Danny Boy. Danny Boy has been with us for such a 
long time that we just cannot live without him." Her 
voice trailed off and she swallowed very hard. 

Helena, the youngest of the three sisters, was very 
quietly picking the berries during this conversation. 
She looked up very suddenly, pushing back her golden 
hair from her forehead. Tn her lovely blue eyes glisten- 
ed two diamond like tear-drops. Margery and Rosalyn 
were expecting her to say something. But Helena gaz- 
ed longingly towards the grazing fields, for there was 
the object of their discussion. 

Danny Boy was a black beauty, with a white spot on 
his forehead which appeared like a star from the dis- 
tance. He was a thoroughbred. His days in the race 
track were over a long time ago, but he was still a 
grand looking horse ! Danny Boy was grazing without 
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a care. He didn't seem to realize that three pairs of 
blue eyes were fixed upon him. Nor did he seem to re- 
alize that three soft little hearts were filled with love 
and tenderness for him. How would a horse like Danny 
Boy know all this? Or is there a sense of understand- 
ing even in an animal like him? 

As the three little girls were looking at their pet, 
Danny Boy lifted his handsome head from the soft 
clover field and looked in their direction. His ears perk- 
ed up, the clover field no longer interested him. After 
a few struts, his handsome legs began a gallant trot 
towards his three little mistresses. He came to console 
their hearts and minds. They hugged him and petted 
him. 

The tears that were in Helena's eyes slowly dropped 
and rolled down her cheeks and, as if with a sigh, she 
spoke softly as she drew her little hands down his glossy 
coat. 

"Danny Boy is fine now, he looks good and he is fat 
because there is plenty of green grass and clover for 
him now, but when winter comes, how will Mother be 
able to buy him oats? He is big and strong and eats so 
much/' 

Helena was only eight years of age, but life had 
taught her even at that tender age to be much wiser 
than the average girl of eight years. She had intelli- 
gence and refinement, a kind heart and keen foresight. 

Rosalyn was a very blond, white faced beauty, ten 
years of age, while Margery, the least pretty of the 
three, and yet a beauty of the natural serious type, 
seemed to be the little mother of them at the tender 
age of twelve. Margery took it upon herself to console 
her younger sisters, even though her own young heart 
was breaking. 
"Mother always found a way, I am sure she will find 



it even now. Yes, Mother will find a way for us to keep 
Danny Boy." She smiled bravely as she spoke. And, as 
far as Rosalyn and Helena were concerned, Margery 
was always right. For whatever Margery said always 
did come true. 

Picking up her container of strawberries, Margery 
spoke in a quiet, yet commanding sort of way which 
her sisters never failed to" obey. 

"Come, Rosalyn, come Helena, we have work to do 
at home. Maybe the baby woke up by now. We told 
Holland we would be gone only a half hour, but it seems 
much longer than that. Come, Danny Boy." 

Danny Boy obediently followed the girls with a 
proud strut as they ambled homeward with their prec- 
ious berries. 

"We must hurry," spoke Margery. "You know how 
boys are. They don't like to watch their baby sister; 
they would rather play marbles or go fishing or 
swimming." 

As they entered their front yard, which was a 
beautiful picture of colorful flowers and mulberry 
trees, Bundy, their large, ever loving St. Bernard dog, 
came sloppily to meet them. Helena ran to him, caress- 
ing his giant size head and patting him. 

"We are home, Bundy, we are home!" 

It was a wonderful sight. Three little blond girls 
with their precious berries under their arms. Danny 
Boy behind them, in his black shining splendor, and 
the king size St. Bernard, with his soulful sad eyes, 
pushing himself against his little mistress, Helena. 

Danny Boy headed straight for the stable, with Ros- 
alyn right behind him to close the door. 




MRS. Ivan was just the kind of a friend anybody 
would like to have for a friend. She was not only 
a good neighbor who was always willing to help 
anyone in distress, but she was a kind, sympathetic, 
understanding kind of a woman. Mrs. Ivan was a slend- 
er woman, very dark complected, and dark eyed. She 
looked like a typical gypsy with her straight dark hair 
braided and pinned up on top of her head, with tiny 
loose strands of hair hanging down her neck or fly- 
ing about her face. She was a plain, homely woman 
with a heart of gold. She was the mother of three 
daughters and a son, and loved children very much. 
She was a serious woman, yet possessed a very keen 
sense of humor, often ridiculing herself about her "na- 
tural beauty/' as she would call it. 

It was late in the afternoon as Mrs. Ivan stood on 
the porch of her small cottage which was opposite the 
Magyar home. She was chewing a piece of home made 
bread, intently watching a tired couple walking up the 
narrow street. 

Julia was leading Michael by the hand. The feeling 
which surged through Mrs. Ivan's heart cannot be 
expressed in a few words. She could see by the sad ex- 
pression on Julia's face that the news given by Dr. An- 
dras could not have been too encouraging. Julia no- 
ticed her and waved her hand and then lead Michael 
into the little flowered front yard. 

Sometime later in the evening, Mrs. Ivan was sitting 
in Julia's small but clean kitchen. Julia had seen to it 
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that Michael was put to bed in comfort, as the walk 
to Dr. Andras' had been too much exercise for his weak 
body. 

The children had their supper and, having washed 
themselves and brushed their teeth, they, too, had re- 
tired. However, a constant chatter and murmur could 
still be heard from their rooms. 

As soon as Mrs. Ivan entered, Julia put the coffee on 
her highly polished black stove, for many a lonely ev- 
ening was spent this way by them. Both women found 
relaxation and enjoyment by chatting over a cup or 
two of coffee, after a full and busy day with their 
children. 

Mrs. Ivan was not the gossiping type of a woman, 
but whenever there was news to be heard, she made 
sure she was there to hear it all. There were times 
when she would not comment at all, then there would 
be periods when she would sit for a long time, turning 
over and over in her mind what she had heard. Her 
remarks were never hasty and her words were always 
well weighed. Mrs. Ivan watched Julia as she poured 
the coffee with her slim hands. 

"Any good news, Mrs. Magyar?" 

Julia slowly shrugged her shoulders in the negative. 

"Not very encouraging, was he, Mrs. Magyar?" 

By this time the ladies had seated themselves at the 
old fashioned table in Julia's poorly furnished, but im- 
maculately clean little kitchen. Julia's voice was shaky 
at first, but as she began to go through the details, 
she became calm and steady voiced. 

"Well, this doctor gave Michael a more thorough ex- 
amination than any of the eleven physicians who had 
already looked at him. And when he was all through 
with his instruments, he drew a straight white chalk 
line on the floor of his office. He told Michael to put 
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his hands straight to his sides and walk on the line." 

"Was he able to do it?" 

"No," continued Julia. "He swayed and seemed very 
feeble." 

"What did the doctor say then?" 

"He asked Michael to go into the waiting room and 
rest. After Michael left the room, Dr. Andras shook 
his head in a very sad way and began talking to me." 

"Yes, yes, what did he have to say?" 

"Dr. Andras told me that before he came to Ameri- 
ca, in Vienna there was a nine year old girl who suff- 
ered from this type of disease. It is a gradual paralysis 
of the nerves in the body. The cause of it at this time 
is not known, but medical research claims that it will 
always affect a person who has had typhoid fever and 
influenza sometime in his life. And my dear Michael 
had both in his younger days. Of course, we all had the 
flu in 1918" Julia's voice trailed off as she relived 
those horrible days when the Spanish Flu was a great 
epidemic. At that time she was pregnant with her 
fourth child, Helena, and the entire household was 
sick with the flu including herself. 

Julia paused a moment and then, recovering her- 
self 

"You know, Mrs. Ivan, I'm not very intelligent 
when it comes to explaining medical terms, but anyhow, 
Dr. Andras said something about this certain germ 
that will attack the spine in years to come and a cer- 
tain type of paralysis will set in, and it is very diffi- 
cult to cure." 

"So what is he going to do for Michael?" 

"Well, Dr. Andras told me that the serum they had 
injected into this little nine year old girl in Vienna had 
really worked out very well. Of course, the doctor said 
maybe the age may have a lot to do with the success of 
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the injection, but that he would like to try it out on ray 
husband. That little girl had three injections of that 
serum and she was completely well again, as though 
she never had been paralyzed in her life." 

"How wonderful!" 

Julia continued her story as if reliving every word 
that Dr. Andras had told her. 

"You see, Mrs. Ivan, Dr. Andras asked me to give 
him permission to try this serum on Michael at his 
own expense, because I told him that he had not been 
working for the past three years and that we had al- 
ready tried eleven other doctors and specialists and 
none could help him get well. I also told him everything 
just as it is and that I can not carry on much longer, 
as all of our funds have long been exhausted and that 
I was afraid I would have to turn to charity real soon." 

"You were right in telling him the truth about 
yourself." 

"This doctor seems to be very sincere. It is only three 
years ago that he came to this country. He also told me 
it was the duty of a doctor to try to heal and cure and 
to always bear in mind that this is the object of his 
professional services. Besides, Dr. Andras said he would 
like to have the glory of being the doctor who cured 
Michael." 

"So what is he going to do?" 

"Dr. Andras could not promise me anything defin- 
ite, but he said he would write immediately to his col- 
leagues in Vienna and they would ship him the precious 
serum by airplane, so that it would reach us as soon 
as possible." 

Julia's eyes shone like stars and were full of radiant 
hope as she spoke, and her shapely little chin seemed 
even sharper as she raised her head with a hopeful 
smile. 
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Mrs. Ivan sat in deep meditation. Julia knew that 
she was turning over everything in her mind. She also 
knew whatever Mrs. Ivan's reply would be, it would 
be well worth listening to. 

"You know, Mrs. Magyar," she finally started to say, 
"Even if the serum were already here, I think it would 
be too late." 

Julia sighed and nodded her head, for she, too, sud- 
denly felt the same way. She thought of all the other 
doctors she had gone to with Michael. She remember- 
ed their blank exxpressions after they examined him. 
However, Julia had gone through too much to be com- 
pletely discouraged when, perhaps even at that mo- 
ment, Dr. Andras' message was being received by his 
colleagues in Vienna. 
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IT was a very hot, sultry summer day. Julia was 
ironing clothes. Every so often she would stop her 
work and look out through the back window to see 
if the children were all right. This was usually her 
habit. 

Margery was raking the yard and Helena was put- 
ting the rubbish into a bushel basket. A little further 
from them, Rosalyn was playing with Gracie the baby, 
and Holland and Lewis were playing marbles with some 
of the other boys from the neighborhood. 

Michael was sitting in his rocker under the grape ar- 
bor. As Julia's gaze turned towards him, she realized 
he was dozing, and his head was dropped a little for- 
ward, which a person is apt to do when sleeping in a 
sitting position. He suddenly straightened himself out 
and opened his eyes. A moment later he would be doz- 
ing again. Julia sighed and sadly turned away from the 
window to resume her ironing, for it was already past 
three o'clock in the afternoon and Mrs. Vigh had said 
she would call for the laundry about four. 

Several times Julia stopped with her ironing to wipe 
the tears from her eyes. She thought of so many things 
and yet did not know just which way to turn. Almost all 
the ducks, chickens and rabbits she had were sold as she 
did not have enough money -to buy more food for them. 
The cost of chicken feed and oats was too high. Of 
course, the neighbors, friends and customers who came 
to purchase these livestock from her were more than 
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generous and paid handsomely for everything they 
bought. Yet, with Michael being sick for such a long 
time and the cost of living so high, Julia found it very 
difficult to manage. 

The children, too, were harder to clothe now, as they 
were getting bigger and bigger, and began to be more 
careful of their appearance. Julia wondered what she 
should do. She knew this could not last very long. After 
all, Michael had been unemployed for more than four 
and a half years. All the funds they had managed to 
save for that long-dreamed-of home on their corner 
lot, had been spent long ago for doctors and medicine. 
Up until this time, Julia did not ask the family wel- 
fare society to assist her. Everyone advised her to do 
so. Julia was too proud, but somehow it seemed that 
the time had come and there was no alternative. 

A handsome shiny limousine drove up in front of 
the gate and Rosalyn ran into the house breathlessly 
saying, 

"Mommy, Mommy, Mrs. Vigh came for the clothes." 

Julia nodded her head and went to the door. 

Mrs. Vigh, a very stout elaborately dressed woman 
decked with diamonds, rings and bracelets was walk- 
ing towards the door as Julia held it open for her to en- 
ter. The odor of perfume filled the little kitchen as she 
entered with a proud majestic air about her. Her face 
was very serious. Well, it always was anyhow. One 
didn't know whether nature endowed her with that 
appearance, or whether she was very unhappy. A smile 
was the rarest thing she possessed. 

"How do you do, Mrs. Magyar. Are my clothes 
ready?" 

"Yes, Mrs. Vigh." 

The arrogant and proud Mrs. Vigh stared about the 
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little kitchen. It took but one glance to see how neat 
and clean everything was. She noticed her blankets 
folded and piled on a chair. Her linens were already 
placed in the large clothes basket and on a string 
strung across the kitchen were hung all the dresses 
and blouses. Mrs. Vigh watched while Julia folded 
everything and placed them in neat order into the bas- 
ket. 

Julia charged only three dollars for Mrs. Vigh's 
laundry, and was secretly hoping she would pay her a 
little more this week as her wash was twice as big as 
ever. 

Mrs. Vigh was searching in her oversized white pock- 
et book for her money. After handing Julia two dol- 
lar bills, she was searching for change. Julia stared in 
amazement. She couldn't help it because as Mrs. Vigh 
tossed things about in her bag, loose paper money was 
hanging from her purse, and she couldn't see the reason 
for her search. Finally, Mrs. Vigh located her change 
purse and took out fifty cents with a sudden, 

"0 Mrs. Magyar, my husband has been out of town 
all last week on business, and instead of his usual sev- 
en shirts there were only three this week, so we will 
call it even at two-fifty, all right?" 

Julia felt like telling her off, but she didn't dare. She 
could hardly answer as she was completely choked up. 
She wanted to tell her about the kitchen curtains, and 
the big linen table cloth Mrs. Vigh used to "send-out," 
but she didn't dare. Julia was afraid she wouldn't 
bring her the laundry anymore and she was desperate- 
ly in need of this income. Julia choked back her tears 
and nodded with a faint smile, bending over the bas- 
ket to hide her feelings* 

At this moment, Holland came running in, all warm 
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and flushed from playing marbles and winning a bag- 
ful. 

Holland was a handsome boy of thirteen, with a 
round full face which was the picture of health. 
Breathlessly speaking, 

"Mother, Mother, may I take the basket out to the 
car for Mrs. Vigh? Please, Mother, may I?" 

Mrs. Vigh's face winced with a curious smile. Julia 
felt that she must have compared her disobedient 
Ealphy with the wholesome eagerness of Eolland. 

" Yes, son, you be careful and take the basket and I 
will carry out the other things." 

Julia took the two dollars and fifty cents and put 
the money into her apron pocket. 

"Thank you, Mrs. Vigh." 

"Not at all, my dear, I'm so glad I can be of help to 
you this way." 

After the car drove off, Julia sat down on a stool 
beside Michael, talking to herself. "Not at all, my dear, 
I'm so glad to be of help to you this way." 

She looked up at Michael. His eyes were large and 
full of pity. "How could she say such a thing when I 
worked so hard on her clothes, and besides, she way 
under pays me, anyhow." 

"Never mind, dear. Don't upset yourself. Some day 
things will be different for her and for you, too, Moth- 
er." 

Michael took her hands into his and they both sat 
watching the children. After a few minutes, Julia 
spoke up. 

"Daddy, dear, I am going to see Father Tolnay soon 
and ask him to help us in some way. This cannot go on 
like it is now. I'm sure you will be better soon, too." 

"Yes, dear mother, soon." 

She took Michael's shaky hands into hers, pressing 
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them gently and sat silently by him. Michael patted her 
little rough hands; rough from all the washing and 
ironing she had done in the past years. He slowly 
picked up her hands and kissed them with quiet appre- 
ciation. 

Julia smiled, satisfied. 
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THE children were growing bigger and bigger. They 
needed more expensive clothes, more shoes, and 
everything seemed to cost so much more now. Of 
course, without money to buy things, it would seem as 
though everything was beyond reach. 

Julia had a strange fear that something terrible was 
going to happen. She was all broken up because of this 
premonition. Michael was not getting any better, al- 
though the medicine the doctor gave him kept his ap- 
petite well, even though he was not gaining weight. 

Then again, Julia was exhausted* She was tired. 
After all, her responsibilities were great. Looking after 
the cow, the horse and the livestock; washing and iron- 
ing not only for her own family, but several other fam- 
ilies also. Then her anxiety and worry about Michael. 
However, Julia was grateful to the good Lord she had 
healthy and good children. They were obedient child- 
ren and a great help to her. However, Julia was a good 
mother and every little thing worries a good mother. 
Julia knew growing children needed the loving care of 
the parents, and many times she would find her nerves 
would snap and her replies to her children's questions 
would be very abrupt. At such times, Julia's heart 
would fill with pain and remorse, just adding to the 
burden she already carried. 

Julia used to compare the good qualities of her child- 
ren with those of her neighbors' children. She knew her 
children were not perfect by any means. All children go 
through a certain period of selfishness, whining and 
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crying for things, spunk and spitefullness. Julia's 
children were not any different from any of the neigh- 
bors' children, except that they were more obedient 
after she lectured them. They were never strapped or 
punished. Julia found it better to try and reason with 
them. 

There was Holland, a handsome boy of thirteen, full 
of ambition and smart as can be. He was a willing 
worker and a penny saver. Holland did so many chores 
without being told what to do. He knew when it was 
time to milk the cow, collect the eggs from the chicken 
and duck nests. It was his job to feed the rabbits and 
put fresh hay into the bins. He assisted his mother in 
selling to customers. 

Then there was Margery, who always wanted to be 
a nurse, and already was a little lady at the tender age 
of twelve. She did her best to do what a junior nurse 
would do. While her mother was busy in the kitchen 
with the cooking, Margery would tend to her sick fath- 
er. She would keep his fingernails clean by cutting and 
manicuring them. She would brush his hair and wash 
his hands and face between the times Julia would 
sponge-bathe him and give him alcohol rub downs. 
But Margery's patience knew no bounds when it came 
to feeding her father. Michael was completely paralyz- 
ed and unable to lift his hands, so his food had to be 
cut up into small pieces and fed to him. This was a slow 
procedure, and for Julia who had so many other things 
on her mind, it was a great help for her. Margery ex- 
ceptionally loved her father and her kind heart was 
all sympathy and tenderness for him. Julia used to re- 
fer to Margery as her "right hand." And Margery was 
so proud to hear her mother tell this to the many visit- 
ors who came to see them from far and near. Michael 
was always kind to everyone. He never had any mail- 



cious thoughts about anyone. And so it is in every day 
life, that love attracts love, hate attracts hatred, and 
respect attracts respect. Michael loved and respected 
everyone, and so in return he was loved and respected, 
too. 

Even though Julia's children were probably more 
obedient than the average child, they, too, were normal 
children and they also went through the normal phas- 
es of childhood. Many times they would quarrel about 
their toys, or color books or marbles, arid Julia had all 
she could possibly do to bring justice amongst them. 

One evening Julia and Mrs. Ivan sat talking over 
their cups of coffee, discussing the children and their 
characters. Julia spoke softly. 

"After all, they are just children, they have no idea 
what life is all about. May God spare them the suffer- 
ings of poverty when they are grown." 

Mrs. Ivan, who had everyone's welfare at heart, felt 
it was time for her to give Julia a little advice. 

"Mrs. Magyar, I don't know how to tell you what I 
think, but if you will forgive me, I would like to sug- 
gest to you to go and visit Father Tolnay, and ask him 
to give you some advice, and help you in whatever man- 
ner he can." 

Julia nodded and said, "Yes, Mrs. Ivan, I have al- 
ready made up my mind to do this. I will see him to- 
morrow/' 
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IT was in the early part of September* The leaves 
were falling from the trees, and an early frost ap- 
peared in the air, signifying that an early winter 
was coming. 

Julia sat in the dimly lighted bedroom, holding and 
smoothing the paralyzed head of Michael. 

Michael's sad case was known throughout the city 
and all through the surrounding towns. Many people 
came to visit him and pay their respects, but they very 
seldom came empty handed. They would bring toys for 
the children or bags of fruits and groceries. To Julia 
all this was wonderful, but she secretly hoped it would 
not have to be this way. She was tired of all the thank 
yous. She wanted to be independent; but what could 
she do if misfortune came into her life so early? 

This particular evening Mr. Bertalan, an old 
friend and neighbor, came to visit. He was the elder 
brother of Mrs. Ivan. Mr. Bertalan was a tall, slender 
man with a very serious disposition. He sat in silence 
as he watched Michael doze off for a few minutes, open 
his eyes for awhile, and shut them again, for Michael 
always seemed tired and weak. And if anyone were to 
ask him how he felt, he would reply, "Thank you kind- 
ly, I am well, but feel weak." 

Julia stood up to arrange the pillows under Michael's 
head. His big blue eyes followed her. He gazed at her, 
as if he could not see enough of her. Julia smiled 
down at him, and kissed his cheeks. 

Mr. Bertalan walked over to the bedside, and patted 
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Michael, saying, "I think I'll go now, Mike. Have a good 
night's sleep, and I'll see you tomorrow." His voice was 
full of kindness and tenderness. 

Michael nodded in approval, for he seemed too tired 
to speak. Julia walked with Mr. Bertalan to the gate. 
He took her hand into his, looked down at her, and 
sadly shook his head in the negative. Julia bowed her 
head and sobbed. 

The following day was beautiful. It was really an 
Indian Summer day. The sun shone brightly, and it 
was mild. 

It was in the morning, about ten o'clock. Julia was 
cleaning up the breakfast dishes in the kitchen, when 
she heard Michael calling, "Mother." 

It was so good to hear him call, and she hurried to 
him, for it seemed as if in the past few days Michael 
had lost interest in everything. 

"What is it, Daddy?" she tried to control herself. 

"What time is it, Mother?" 

Julia was surprised to hear him ask, because Mich- 
ael had never asked what time it was since he be- 
came bed ridden. 

"It's ten o'clock, Daddy dear, why do you ask?" 

Michael did not answer for awhile. Either he was 
thinking, or could not speak, or just didn't know what 
to say. Julia bent over him, kissed him, and softly ask- 
ed again. 

"What is it, dear, why did you ask what time it is?" 

Finally, after a few moments, which seemed like 
ages to Julia, Michael spoke slowly. "Has the mailman 
come yet?" 

"Mailman?" Julia asked surprised. "I will go and 
see, my dear." 

The Magyars lived in a rural district, and mail was 
not delivered to the homes in this district. But at the 
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beginning- of each street the mailboxes were lined up 
according to the names and numbers of the homes on 
each street and the mailman would have to walk only 
to the main street of the district and place the mail 
into the boxes respectively. 

Julia hurried out and on her way called to Helena, 
"Watch your baby sister, Mother is going to get the 
mail/' 

Helena walked over to the taylor-tot and began to 
play with Grade. Julia hurried along down Bibbins 
Avenue. She opened the mailbox and found the yellow 
slip signifying there was registered mail. Her hands 
shook. She knew the mailman must have gone up the 
road, but she wasn't certain if he had already gone 
down. She knew she must catch him, before he went 
back into the city, because if she didn't, it would mean 
a trip into the city to the Post Office to sign for her 
registered mail. 

So, Julia decided to go down the highway, because 
if the mailman were at the other end of the route, she 
would meet him on her way back. All Julia could think 
of at the moment was that Michael had asked her about 
the mail. Julia found herself running all the way down 
the main road, but there was no mailman in sight. 
Her hairpins flew away out of her chestnut brown hair, 
dropping her long tresses over her shoulders. People 
stared at her, but Julia saw no one. All she could think 
of was Michael, Michael. She was returning half way 
up Jennings Road, when she saw the mailman. By 
this time Julia was exhausted, but her steps became 
lighter as did her heart when she saw the mail carrier. 

"Good morning, Mr. Koblos." 

"Good morning, Mrs. Magyar, I have some mail for 
you." 

Julia signed the receipt with shaky hands. She 
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thanked the mailman and hurried on. When she re- 
turned to the house, Michael was asleep. Julia sat in 
the kitchen, ripped open the envelope, as she knew 
by the return address it was mail from Michael's par- 
ents in Hungary. 

There was no bad news in the letter. They were well. 
They were praying for the return of Michael's health. 
They even begged Julia that if Michael were able to 
go back to Budapest, he ought to go. "Maybe treat- 
ments were more available there for his type of ill- 
ness/' they wrote her. But Julia had great faith in 
American medical research, and medical science. Be- 
sides, Michael's parents didn't realize how paralyzed 
his condition was. 

Later Julia read the letter to Michael. He listened 
and said, "I am so glad they are well. When you write 
to them again, tell them they need not worry about me 
because I shall be well soon." 
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JULIA was standing on the spacious, white porch of 
the St. Stephen's rectory. She was nervous and un- 
easy as she pressed the doorbell. Soon the large door 
opened and the gracious housekeeper of the rectory 
was asking her to come in. 

It was a beautiful rectory. It had massive, luxur- 
ious furniture, velour drapes, silk curtains and heavy 
oriental rugs. There were beautiful shrines with burn- 
ing candles. Julia was amazed and enchanted by the 
beautiful things surrounding her. 

After a few minutes of waiting, Father Tolnay came 
into the reception room. Julia stood up. 

"Good morning, good morning, Mrs. Magyar/' was 
his most cordial welcome. 

"Good morning, Father." 

"Please do sit down, Mrs. Magyar." He motioned as 
he seated himself behind his desk. "Tell me, how is 
your dear, dear husband, is he improving any?'* 

"No, Father, he is not improving. And I am worried 
and desperate. I do not know where to turn, nor do I 
know what to do. I have no funds. I cannot go to work 
and leave him. I cannot leave the children, because the 
two youngest do not go to school yet. I came to you for 
advice, Father. Can you help me in some way?" 

The kindly priest squinted his eyes in thought, after 
a moment's hesitation, he puckered his lips and rested 
his chin on his hand. This was Father Tolnay*s way 
of thinking. 

"Well, Mrs. Magyar, there are any number of things 
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which can be done in your particular case. You, of 
course, cannot go to work because you have a sick hus- 
band on your hands, and you have a large family to 
take care of. I have a suggestion for you, which I 
think is the best thing for you to do." Father Tolnay 
leaned forward on his hand. 

"Your children are all under age. Let us place them 
into an orphanage. They will be well taken care of and 
when they become sixteen years of age, you can take 
them out, so they can go to work for you. As for your 
husband, sick and helpless as he is, he belongs in a 
sanitarium, I personally will recommend him to a fine 
institution. It will not cost you one cent, as this instit- 
ution is taken care of by the State. Then, you can go 
to work, save money, and better the conditions around 
you." Father Tolnay leaned back, very much satisfied 
with his suggestion to Julia while Julia sat quiet and 
motionless for a moment. 

Julia stared in silence at the stately, catholic priest, 
who was now standing before her. Julia bit her lips 
and nervously toyed with a handkerchief in her hands, 
almost tearing it to shreds. There was so much she 
wanted to say. But she did not want to be rude about 
it. She did not want to forget that she was a lady, and 
a refined lady at that. She also kept in mind that this 
stately, elderly man standing before her was the or- 
dained servant of God. Julia sat up erect, then stood up 
suddenly facing her pastor. Her eyes were filled with 
tears which burned like fire, for her entire soul was 
on fire. 

"Thank you, Father, for your generous and kind of- 
fer. But I did not marry my husband to have him in 
good health only. I cannot forget my marriage vows. 
Michael needs me now. It will break his sick heart if 
he were committed to an institution, to be separated 
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from his wife and children who love him so and to 
whom he is so attached. As for my children, Father, 
what will they think of their mother, if I were to cast 
them aside now and acknowledge them only when they 
are able to be self supporting? They need me now. 
They are growing children, and very much in need of 
mother love and motherly care. What would they think 
of me if I preferred my own joys in life to their happ- 
iness? They would disown me, and they would have the 
right to do so. The world is full of suffering orphans. 
I cannot submit them to such a life. No, thank you, 
Father, if we have to die, we will all die together. But 
I will not die a thousand deaths, and let them suffer, 
knowing that their mother and his wife cast them 
aside to make her life easier. No, thank you, Father, 
good day." With that Julia started to go, wiping the 
tears from her eyes with her tattered handkerchief. 

Father Tolnay was amazed at the undaunted cour- 
age of this little lady. He just couldn't let her leave. 
Placing his hand on her shoulder, "Mrs. Magyar, 
please sit down. I have another suggestion." 

The broken frame of the little lady sat down again. 
The kindly, understanding Priest waited a few mom- 
ents until Julia's sobbing came under control He was 
greatly touched by the sincerity and loyalty of Julia. 
As if thinking aloud, the venerable Father spoke soft- 
ly. "If there were more like you, Mrs. Magyar, there 
would be less work for the divorce courts, and more 
happiness in this world of ours." 

Julia lifted her bowed head as she listened. The 
priest continued. 

"I will issue a card to you, Mrs. Magyar; which will 
enable you to visit homes where contributions will be 
gladly given to you if you present this card/* 
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Julia hesitated. Somehow it didn't seem right. Father 
Tolnay, sensing her thought, added hastily, 

"It is not a shameful thing to -do. It is the only thing 
for one so fine and noble and gracious as you. You are 
not begging for the money. The parish of the St. Steph- 
en's Church is asking contributions for an unfortunate 
family. May God and all His blessings be with you." 
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IN the southeastern section of Connecticut there is 
a little settlement which is known to the early sett- 
lers of that region as Villa Park. Its original settlers 
were immigrants of many nationalities, but the ma- 
jority of them were Hungarians. 

It so happened that fifteen years ago, Michael Mag- 
yar bought a small piece of land in this sector. It was 
a strip of land about three hundred feet in length and 
one hundred sixty feet deep. There were no roads 
there at the time, only cow paths. Every evening after 
Michael closed up his butcher shop and had his supper, 
he would go out to Villa Park and by lantern light 
would work his little piece of land. 

He was young and full of hope and ambition. He 
was a happy family man and lived with all his heart 
and soul for his young wife and four children. Michael 
had all kinds of ideas and dreams. He didn't have much 
money, but he was willing to work and put his little 
family in comfort. 

When his little piece of land was cleared, he drew 
and designed plans for a small house, which would not 
cost much to build. Furthermore, Michael had inten- 
tions to build it himself. Michael worked like an ant. 
He never took any time off for himself. Faithfully, all 
his spare time would be spent in Villa Park. At last the 
fruits of his labors were realized. Because before the 
heavy frost set in,, in the late fall of 1918, Michael and 
his little family moved into their new home. 

Michael built a picket fence around his property, so 
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that his children would not wander away from home, 
and stray dogs would not roam around on his place. 

Julia didn't have much to say. But it was evident 
she wasn't very happy here. Having been born and 
grown up in the large city of Budapest, this wild coun- 
try was too much wilderness for her. She loved the 
lights of the city, the friendship of neighbors. Here, 
Julia felt she was hidden away from the world, 

Michael understood her moods, and assured her it 
would some day be populated in that region. She loved 
Michael because of his great understanding, his love 
for his children, his devotion to her, and his great de- 
sire to better their life. So, Julia tried to make the 
best of everything, shedding her tears only when no 
one was around to see her heartache. 

The children were happy. They romped about in the 
spacious lot. Their cheeks were glowing from the fresh 
country air, and their appetites were wonderful. 

Michael continued to work in the butcher shop. He 
was happy, because landlords were no longer ordering 
his children around, and there were no more com- 
plaints about children's quarrels. 

"Our little home is not a palace by any means," he 
told Julia one day, "but it is our own. It belongs to us 
and some day I will make it larger and improve it all 
around." 

He was carving a doll for Margery, the oldest girl. 
Michael was very handy with tools, and because child- 
ren's toys were so expensive, he would make most of 
the toys for the children by carving them out of wood, 
and painting on the features. 

"Daddy, dear," began Julia as she watched him carve 
the head of the wooden doll 

"Yes, Mother." Julia began to cry softly. 

Michael put down his carving, came over to the 
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chair where his wife was sitting, and placed his arm 
around her shoulders in an effort to comfort her. His 
voice was full of gentleness. 

"What is wrong, Mother? Don't you feel well? Or 
have I hurt your feelings with anything I have said?" 
Julia's head was resting on his shoulders. 

She shook her head* 

"Then what is wrong?" 

"Oh, Daddy, Rosalyn is not even two years old and 
we are going to have another baby/* 

Michael's face lit up with pride and happiness. "Oh, 
dear, dear little Mother," he spoke tenderly, "don't be- 
grudge the life of our unborn child. There's enough 
room for another and, besides, I'm here to take care 
of all of you/' 

Julia was touched by all his tenderness. "No, Daddy, 
I do not mean to begrudge our child's life, it's only 
that I fear something. I don't know what it is." 

There is something about the intuition of a woman, 
because a month later Julia's fears of the unknown 
came true. The epidemic of the inf lueriza, or the Spanish 
Flu, as most people called it, was at its height. It 
struck in practically every home, and so it did at the 
home of Michael Magyar. The children were already 
sick, Julia didn't feel well, but when Michael came 
home one day sick and feverish, a dark cloud settled 
down on this little family as it did on many others at 
that time* 

"Yes," the doctor said, "it is the Flu/' 

"You must remain in the house until your fever is 
entirely gone, Mr. Magyar," said the doctor, '"because 
you have the true influenza, and unless you are care- 
ful, broncho-pneumonia may develope." 

Those were trying days for Julia. The children all 
went through the "Flu." They were feverish and full 
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of aches and pains. So was Julia, but she had to be the 
backbone of the family and didn't have 'too much time 
to think of herself. 

After several weeks, Michael's fever and bronchitis 
disappeared, but his full strength had never really re- 
turned. 
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THE years that followed were happy years and 
prosperous ones for Michael Magyar, He became 
an assistant butcher in a local meat market which 
was real close to his little home and family, giving him 
more time to do other things. 

He bought a horse and wagon, and did light trucking 
such as carrying hay from the fields, or lumber from 
the lumber yards. His horse and wagon more than well 
paid their cost, because all this was extra money and 
more planning and future dreaming. 

He also bought a cow. The motive was to have plenty 
of fresh milk for his family, and Betsy was a good 
milker. And not only was there enough milk for the 
family, but there was plenty to sell, too. 

In the rear of his "little estate" Michael built chic- 
ken coops and rabbit barns. He raised ducks, chicken 
and geese for selling purposes. Eggs were selling and 
the demand for young rabbits was very great. 

Michael was making money. He was proud of his 
nice family and industrious wife. There were six 
children now. All of them healthy, pink-cheeked blond- 
es. 

Rolland, the oldest child, who was now ten years 
old, was a great help to his parents. He was able to 
harness the horse by himself. He could milk the cow 
and do countless other chores around the house. Mi- 
chael would pay his son to weed the garden. Holland 
was naturally a very obedient boy, but he was quite a 
boy for money. He was thrifty, and saved whatever 
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he earned. And though he did anything he was told 
to do willingly, if he knew money was involved he 
would put all his heart and soul into his work This 
was a trait that followed him all through his life. 

It was in the early part of 1922 when Gracie was 
only a month old, and as Michael was holding her in 
his arms, that he and Julia were discussing the traits 
of their children. 

"You know, Mother, our little Gracie looks just like 
a princess. She's such a beautiful child! But then, all 
our children were beautiful babies, weren't they, 
Mother?" 

Julia smiled. He seemed like a father holding his 
first child instead of the sixth. "You know, Michael 
dear, to every mother, be it the homeliest child on earth, 
her baby is the nicest child." 

Michael nodded, smiling lovingly at the little bundle 
of life in the folds of an eyelet edged pillow. 

"Our babies are the prettiest to us because they are 
ours, our flesh and blood. The Ivan's babies are the 
prettiest for them, because they are their own flesh 
and blood, and so on." Julia spoke softly as she took 
the sleeping child from the arms of Michael and placed 
her into the crib. 

"You know, Mother," continued Michael, "I have a 
strstoge feeling that something is going to happen/* 

Julia stared at him in amazement "Why do you say 
that, Daddy dear?" 

"Only because," continued Michael, "everything is 
going along too well. It's unbelievable how nicely we 
are progressing. It's too good to be true." 

"Don't say such things, Michael, that something is 
going to happen. Why should anything happen. Just 
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because you are such a hard working man, and are be- 
ginning to see the fruits of your hard labor, you have 
to have ideas that something is going to happen!" 

Julia rocked the crib for a few minutes and then 
went over to where Michael was sitting in the old rock- 
ing chair. 

She drew up a chair close to him and together they 
sat thinking and planning the future. 

"Our home is entirely too small, Michael I wish we 
could do something about it. Either enlarge this place, 
or see of we can build a larger home. I would like to 
see the children have separate bedrooms, and I'm really 
hoping to see the day when we, too, will have a parlor, 
so that our friends will not have to sit in the kitchen 
all the time." 

"You are right, Mother. This home is entirely too 
small, and I was going to tell you that I spoke to an 
architect in the Town Hall today about drawing up 
plans for a nice six room home for us on the corner lot. 
He said he would see me about it in two weeks, as he 
was very busy drawing up plans for the new Post Of- 
fice to be erected in the center of town." 

"But then, my dear, we wouln't have any room for 
our garden," mused Julia as if talking to herself. 

"We can do without the garden, Mother; what you 
need is more comfort and I'm going to see that you get 
it" He drew her dose to him and kissed her. 

That was a sleepless night for both of them. 

For Michael it was full of dreams and plans. He 
could see his future home going up on his corner lot. 

But Julia had a strange feeling of impending danger.* 
With as fine a man as Michael for a husband, and with 
prosperity following close behind them, Julia should 
have been happy this night. Instead, she softly cried 
herself to sleep. 
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Julia's fears were not without reason. For it was 
several weeks after this that Michael's strange sickness 
began. 
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AFTER Father Tolnay had given Julia the calling 
card in the name of the St. Stephen's Parish, 
Julia would visit homes several times a week. 
Mrs. Ivan would stop over and take care of the 
baby and look in on Michael to see if he wanted any- 
thing. 

Julia suffered very much because of what the pres- 
sure of misfortune put upon her. The donations were 
very meager. But the humiliation and shame were 
great. People would look at the card and then look at 
her and ask what seemed like a million questions. 

They wanted to know why Michael wasn't in an in- 
stitution. Why she didn't work. Why she had so many 
children. Why she -didn't sell her home. The why's were 
so many that, after several weeks, Julia couldn't ring 
another doorbell, and that ended the calling card sys- 
tem. Julia didn't like it from the beginning. For, being 
a working woman, she felt whatever she earned by the 
sweat of the brow, the toil of her hands, belonged to 
her. And that she just couldn't ever again ask anyone 
for anything. 

"I would rather scrub floors and wash clothes than 
to go another step with this card," she told Mrs. Ivan, 
"Everyone has their own expenses and why should any- 
one give me anything just because I am unfortunate? 
They are right in asking so many questions. Why 
shouldn't they? People have a right to know what they 
spend their money for." 

It was during the summer of 1925 that the visiting 
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nurses from the Family Welfare Association came to 
visit the Magyar home. They talked Julia into the idea 
of permitting Margery and Helena to go to the summ- 
er camp for a two weeks vacation. 

Margery and Helena were much excited about it, 
It would have been their first time in camp. They had 
always wanted to go to a summer camp like the rest 
of their school friends. And now the opportunity was 
here for them to go. 

Reluctantly at first, finally Julia gave in. She realized 
how much Margery had been helping her, and that she 
never had any change from her everyday life ; she just 
couldn't resist their appealing glances. Then, again, 
Julia knew that Helena would be well taken care of if 
she was with Margery. 

Finally the time came to say good bye. Margery kiss- 
ed her father and turned away tearfully from his bed- 
side. She hated to leave him. Also, Julia knew she would 
miss her children very much. This was the first time the 
family was to be separated at all. And one would have 
thought that it was forever, it was such a sad occa- 
sion. 

The camp was situated on a high bluff, sort of a 
mountainous ledge up in the northern part of New 
England. The landmark was beautiful. There were 
miles of upgrade roads leading to the camp. 

Young as Margery was, she was amazed by the 
beauty of the country. Rolling plains in the distance, 
chains of beautiful hills, acres of pine trees and fresh 
clean air. Even the clouds seemed to be closer to earth 
here. It was, indeed, beautiful to her, but it wasn't long 
before her mind wandered back to a little village call- 
ed Villa Park. 

With a lump in her throat, she remembered her sick 
father in bed, she could see her mother as though she 
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were at home, doing the washing and ironing. It hurt 
Margery that she wasn't there to help her mother. 
She wanted to be happy in this beautiful country. And 
even though she was here for only a few hours, home- 
sickness gripped her young heart, and her love for her 
brothers and sisters, mother and father caused an un~ 
describable pain in her bosom. Her only consolation 
was that Helena was there with her. 

Underneath the barrack-like buildings there were 
countless numbers of swings* There were sand boxes 
out in the back of the buildings with pure fresh sand in 
them. There were see-saws and slides to play on. Not 
too far away from the building there was a swimming 
pool. It wasn't too deep and every day the water was 
changed in it There was a tennis court and a place to 
play volley ball. The attractions were great. Margery 
and Helena could not believe they were to stay at this 
beautiful place for two weeks. Everything seemed to 
be done in such a fine, orderly manner. Too orderly, 
as they were to find out later on. 

After the visiting nurses, who had brought up a 
station wagon of children, had departed, the children 
were signed in, and then ushered by two nurses in blue 
uniforms into a washroom where they were given an 
outfit of brown khaki bloomers and middle blouses. All 
the campers were dressed alike. Their personal clothes 
were labeled and put away in lockers. 

That sad wave of homesickness which enveloped the 
young being of Margery was almost too much to bear. 
Beautiful and fine as everything appeared there, that 
sad, dear longing for the folks back home had gripped 
Margery's little heart. Once again she thought of her 
sick father, home in bed. She thought of all the work 
her mother had to do, and it hurt her so much that she 
could not be there to help her. She thought of the baby, 
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little Oracle, in her walking chair and she remembered 
how she used to patty-cake for her. Somehow a feeling 
of regret swept over Margery. She tried to be friendly 
with the other campers, but it appeared that they did 
not want to be friends with them. 

Helena and Margery clung to each other, neither 
saying a word, but both feeling the same way. 

Soon a bell rang. It was the announcement of dinner. 
Margery and Helena followed the rest of the young 
girls. They all hurried to the wash room, after which 
they all gathered in the spacious dining room. 

A fine dinner was served. But somehow, Margery's 
appetite was not what it should have been. She longed 
to be back home in the little kitchen of the little house 
where she lived. 

Finally, the day came to an end. And, after a routine 
of showers and brushing of the teeth, they were ass- 
igned to their beds in the northern section of the bar- 
racks. At least thirty girls slept in that one room. There 
were no windows, but everything was well screened 
and large awnings were used during the daytime to 
keep out the scorching sun. It was nice and cool at 
night and was the ideal place to sleep in the summer. 
However for the little homesick hearts, there was but 
one pleasure and that was the thought of home. 

Helena slept on the cot next to Margery's. After all 
the lights were out, she whispered over to Margery, 
"Fm so afraid. I wish I hadn't come here." 

The campers were all told there would be no talking 
after the lights were out and all Margery could answer 
her younger sister was, "Shh, be quiet!" 

But Margery knew why Helena was afraid. Helena 
was not accustomed to sleeping alone. She and Eosalyn 
had always slept together. And so it was strange for 
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Helena to be away from home for the first time and to 
be sleeping alone. 

A loud commanding voice immediately broke the 
stillness. "Be quiet. There will be no more whispering, 
or you will be put in the closet." It was the voice of one 
of the nurses in charge of the campers. They knew 
what she meant. For the girls had talked about her 
that day, and remembered that she had placed the 
Linden girl from Bridgeport into the closet the night 
before, for talking after the lights were out. 

Several days passed. Margery and Helena were doing 
their utmost to become acquainted with this new way 
of living. It was quite evident that they were not en- 
joying themselves. Something new would always come 
up to make it difficult for them to become adjusted to 
being away from home. 

After the third day, Margery was talking to a girl 
from Fairfield. Her name was Vickie. Vickie was a 
very pretty girl with long, blond curls, But despite her 
beauty, she was a very mean type of a child. To Marg- 
ery she was "rich looking." She would brag about her 
diamond birthstone ring her Dad had given her for 
her tenth birthday. 

"You know," she told Margery, "I am the only girl 
in the family. I have two brothers in college, and my 
Dad loves his little Vickie very much. So last April 
when I was ten years old, Daddy said to me, *What 
should I give my little Vickie for her birthday?' " 

Margery stared at her, wide eyed. No one had ever 
asked her what she wanted for her birthday. She re- 
membered her own tenth birthday which was two years 
ago. Her mother baked a cake and gave them all five 
cents to buy an ice-cream cone. And for a birthday 
present her mother made her a beautiful apron out of 
the lower part of her dress which was worn on the top. 
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Margery remembered how she kissed her mother for the 
apron and was so happy because her mother made it 
for her, and made it out of her own dress. Her heart 
swelled with tenderness that only a person who does 
not have all the luxuries of life, but appreciates what 
little she has, can understand. 

Vickie was tossing her head about her. And her curls 
were bouncing from side to side as she talked about her 
birthday gift "And so," she continued, "guess what? 
Daddy bought me this simply gorgeous diamond ring/' 

It was the first time Margery had seen a diamond 
ring so close; she timidly, asked Vickie if she wasn't 
afraid of losing it, 

"Oh, no. I won't lose it. I'll be careful. But then/' 
she shrugged her shoulders, "if I do lose it, Daddy 
can buy me another." 

Margery looked down on her slender rough fingers. 
She never had had a ring and hoped some day she 
would have a nice diamond. 

Vickie's attitude upset her very much. 

"You are poor, aren't you ?" continued Vickie's sharp 
voice. 

Before Margery could say anything in reply, Vickie 
continued. "I know. The Welfare nurses bring only 
those girls who are poor and cannot pay for their va- 
cation at this camp. The city pays it for them." 

This was a great shock for Margery Magyar. Her 
pride was hurt, but she straightened herself out. 

"Yes, I am poor. My Dad's been sick in bed almost 
three years." With that she brushed past Vickie, blind- 
ed by the hot tears that swelled into her eyes, and man- 
aged to get around the other side of the building where 
no one saw her as she poured out her hurt with burn- 
ing salty tears. 

But that afternoon a little fun took place, which 
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more or less helped Margery to forget her chat with 
Vickie that morning. 

A nice lawn game was arranged. It was called a 
Peanut Hunt. While the campers had their afternoon 
rest, peanuts were hidden all over the grounds. They 
were given one hour to search for peanuts and which- 
ever girl found the most would receive a prize and 
could also keep the peanuts. It was really a great deal 
of fun. For Margery found them under leaves and ston- 
es. In the crotch of trees and in the grass. It seemed 
there were peanuts everywhere. And even though 
Margery and Helena did not win a prize, they were 
contented with the peanuts they 'had found. 

The girls were receiving letters from their mothers. 
But Margery an-d Helena did not receive any mail. Of 
course, Margery wrote to her mother in English. But 
her mother could not write back to her because she 
could only write in Hungarian, which Margery could 
not read. Even though she spoke beautiful Hungarian, 
she had not learned the grammar of the language and 
therefore was unable to write it. 

But the sad feature of writing home from the camp 
was that the letters had to be left unsealed so they 
could be read and censored by the head nurse of the 
camp. And so it was that Margery could not write to 
her mother and tell her just how things were at the 
camp. 

One of the little girls, who had come up with the 
children on the welfare's station wagon, told her moth- 
er in her letter that the nurse put her into the dark 
closet at night because she put some flowers under 
her pillow, and the flowers stained the pillow case. So 
when the nurse called her in to ask her why she wrote 
to her mother about the closet, the girl (a seven year 
old child) told the nurse it was because she was afraid 
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in the dark closet. The nurse tore up her letter and 
punished her fingers with the ruler for writing such 
a note to her mother. 

Margery wanted to tell her mother that she was 
homesick. She wanted to tell her she didn't like the 
food because it was not like the food her mother used 
to make. And above all, she wanted to tell her mother 
that she and Helena wanted to go home. But this 
couldn't be done. So, Margery carried out an idea she 
had, by telling her mother that everybody's mother 
comes to visit them except hers, and asked if she could 
not please come to see them soon. 

When Julia received this letter and had Holland read 
it for her and tell her what Margery wrote, she felt 
blue and sick at heart. Her motherly instinct told her 
that her child was trying to tell her something. It 
seemed as though she could read between the lines, but 
did not know what to do about it. 

That evening John Revesz, for whom Julia did the 
wash, called for his clothes. He was a foreman with a 
nursery. Julia asked him if he knew where the child- 
ren's camp, Camp Pinewoods, was located. John Revesz 
knew where the camp was because they had recently 
finished a job of planting spruce trees on the lawns 
of the camp. It was a lucky break for Julia that she 
asked and told John about her desire to go to visit her 
two girls at that camp. 

John was a veteran of World War 1. He had no 
fingers on one hand and just the thumb and one finger 
on the other hand. Because of his handicap, John had 
never married and lived the life of a bachelor. He was 
a fine person to know. Before he enlisted in the army, 
he was a tree surgeon, and there wasn't anything he 
didn't know in that line of work, and that is the reason 
why the nursery kept him as foreman on those jobs of 
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transplanting trees, etc. Even though John couldn't do 
much as far as labor was concerned, whatever job was 
done under his supervision was well executed. The foll- 
owing day was Sunday, and he promised Julia he 
would drive her out to Camp Pinewoods on one of the 
Nursery's trucks. 

The kind and good neighbor, Mrs. Ivan, offered to 
look after things for Julia. 

"You just don't worry about anything," she told Jul- 
ia. "My husband is home today and he will take care 
of my family and I will take care of yours." 
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r-rn HE children went up to the camp on Monday and 

I this was their first Sunday at Camp. 

For Julia's children it was a trying first Sunday. 
For some unknown reason, Margery was never able 
to eat corn-flakes. It just didn't agree with her and she 
dreaded the sight of it. 

This particular Sunday morning, cornflakes were 
served for breakfast at Pinewoods. Margery refus- 
ed to eat her breakfast. She was threatened if she 
didn't eat it. She tried, but unfortunately it disagreed 
with her stomach. She was punished and put in the 
closet to remain there for the rest of the day. When 
Helena realized what was happening, she cried and 
screamed and carried on in her sister's defense. So, as 
a result, she was punished too, and placed into a closet* 
But the walls of the barracks were made of beaver 
board and so, being locked next to each other, they 
were able to whisper words of consolation to one an* 
other. 

They did not have to remain in their little prison 
too long, for about an hour later the same nurse who 
was so cruel and stern when she shoved them into the 
closet, came and opened the closet door. She talked very 
sweetly to them and kindly. She told them they were 
good little girls for having been so quiet in the closet. 

Helena's face was tear-stained and her eyes were 
swollen and red. Margery looked tired and pale. Her 
face was thin and she had dark circles under her large 
blue eyes. They could not understand why the nurse 
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had become so sweet all at once and why she was tak- 
ing them to the reception room. 

The few minutes that followed can hardly be des- 
cribed. But an artist could have made some interesting 
pictures. When Margery and Helena saw their mother 
and John Revesz whom they were taught to call Uncle 
John, their joys knew no bounds. On the other hand, 
when Julia saw her children, her heart and soul were 
filled with pain. It wasn't necessary for her children to 
tell her of the treatment they received. She knew ev- 
erything by looking at their sad faces. 

Margery ran to her mother, took her hand and rever- 
ently kissed it. Julia bent down to her and said, "My 
child, we shall never be parted again." 

"No, Mother," sobbed Margery. "I shall never leave 
you again. I missed you so much. How is my Daddy? I 
want to see him so badly." 

Helena had her arm around John's leg, for he was 
such a tall man. He bent down to pick her up in his 
arms. "Oh, Uncle John, you came to see me and Mom- 
mie came to see me. Please take us home." 

Margery could hardly wait to get home to see every- 
one. She dashed into the house and straightway made 
a bee line for her father's bed. Michael was covered 
with mosquito netting. His large blue eyes were eagerly 
looking at his daughter. Margery noticed at once that 
her father was thinner than a week ago. Her heart 
ached for him so much as she pulled off the netting and 
bent over to kiss him. 

"Daddy, Daddy dear, it is so good to be home with 
you again. I'll never leave you again," 

Michael smiled. 

It was a happy house that evening. Margery and Hel- 
ena couldn't see enough of their brothers and sisters. 
One would think they had been gone a whole year in- 
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stead of a week. But there is something about a large 
family that doesn't exist between the members of a 
small family. It isn't that love doesn't exist 
between the members of a small family as well 
as that of a large family, but somehow the hearts 
of the members of a large family are closer because 
there are so many trials and tribulations to deal with. 

That evening when Julia tucked Helena under the 
sheet and kissed her good night, Helena clung to her 
mother. 

"You know, Mommie," she said, "The nurse told 
me to tell you and to tell everyone that we had such a 
good time, but we really didn't, Momniie." 

"I know, dear, you missed Mommie and everyone, 
and everyone and Mommie missed you, too." With that, 
seven year old Helena turned away, satisfied to be in 
her own bed with her sister Rosalyn once more. 

All Margery had to say was, "Mother dear, when I 
grow up and if I work and become rich, I'm going to 
help all the poor people. Fm going to write books and 
sell them and tell everyone to be good to the children 
at camps and" 

Julia bent down to kiss her daughter good night. 
"Yes, dear, everything will be just like you want it to 
be^ but right now you have to go to sleep because you 
had a busy week." 

For the longest time that evening, Julia sat silently 
in the dimly lighted little kitchen. Her thoughts wan- 
dered back through the years. She remembered when 
she was just a little girl herself, and that her young 
life had been no bed of roses, either. Her father was 
living in America, trying to make a future for them- 
selves. He made several trips back and forth from Am- 
erica to Hungary, and her mother was obliged to work 
out for "the rich/' as her mother would say. And at 



the early age of five, Julia was put into a nursery 
called "The White Cross." It was one of the largest 
nursies in the city of Budapest. 

Julia was reliving those days, and she remembered 
that she was punished so many times for things she 
didn't do. And this evening she made one resolution. 
Julia resolved that her children would get as much 
schooling as possible. She didn't want them to go 
through life facing all the hardships she had to face. 
She felt there must be a way, and that there had to be 
a way to send all her six children through high school, 
at least, and from there on things might be a little 
easier. 

She couldn't help remembering the tear-stained 
faces of Helena and Margery. It seemed to her at the 
moment that there was no justice in the world. She 
couldn't help but ask herself if all the orphans and 
children who were wards of the state were treated 
cruelly. Maybe they weren't, but one thing was certain : 
institutions might be a home for the homeless and un- 
fortunate, but mother love was the one thing that only 
a mother could give. 

Everything seemed so nice at Camp Pinewoods, and 
yet she saw enough to realize the truth of the old ad- 
age, "all that glitters is not gold." 

Before retiring her weary head that evening, Julia 
lit a candle before her little shrine of the Mother Mary 
and prayed with all her heart and soul that she be 
granted life and health until her youngest child reach- 
ed the age of sixteen. 
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LEWIS was Julia's problem child. He was never at 
home. Either he was with the "gang," or was rid- 
ing the milk trucks, delivering milk so he could 
earn a few cents for himself. She worried so much 
about him, and lectured him but it was no use. 

It was his turn to feed the the animals this particu- 
lar day. So Julia went out into the stall to check her 
son's work. It seemed to her that Lewis had disappear- 
ed very early that day. Just as she thought. She enter- 
ed the stall where the horse was kept. Danny Boy no- 
ticed her and turned around and came to her. She patt- 
ed his side and Danny Boy came closer, pushing his 
soft nose to her face, and then into her hands. Julia 
noticed Lewis had made a quick job of feeding the 
horse. For the oats were on the floor instead of in the 
bin and the hay was tossed up on the rack in a very 
careless manner* She sighed and took Danny Boy's 
face into her palms, and opened his mouth, checking 
his teeth which were quite well worn. Then she pressed 
her cheek against his soft face and quietly whispered : 

"Danny Boy, Danny Boy, aren't we all getting old? 
You and I and everybody." 

The horse blinked his eyes, and then bent his head 
down to pick up some of the oats on the floor, then 
looked after her with an expression that one might call 
tenderness. For Danny Boy was a gentle horse and the 
pet of everyone in the neighborhood. 

In the next barn, Betsy, the cow, was chewing her 
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cud as though she didn't have a care in the world. Jul- 
ia noticed Betsy had not been fed that day, and her 
heartache turned to anger. She left the stall and called 
to Helena, nearby. 

"Where is your brother Lewis?" 

"I don't know, Mother, he went out to play football 
with the Koster boy this morning, and I haven't seen 
him since." 

Besides all her worries and problems, Julia had the 
great task of trying to correct her son. He wasn't exact- 
ly a bad boy, as she often told Mrs. Ivan, only that he 
loved friends and was very playful. 

But Julia was worried that he might turn out to be 
the "black sheep" of her flock. She was afraid he might 
get into the wrong crowd, and all her lectures would be 
in vain. 

Only today his teacher had written a note of com- 
plaint. Julia had the note in her apron pocket and she 
took it out to read once more. 

My dear Mrs. Magyar: 

I cannot understand your son Lewis and his atti- 
tude towards his school work. One day he is the star 
pupil of his class and the next day he fails in all his 
subjects. Personnally, I think Lewis is not a dumb-bell, 
but he is very careless and lazy. Will you please talk 
to him. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Jennings. 

Julia had talked to her son so many times. She would 
scold him and tell him she was ashamed of him. But 
when she would compare him with his older brother, 
Holland, he would feel so hurt that he would not come 
home for the rest of the day. Then Julia would worry 
about him. So, instead of being angry with him when 
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he showed up tired and hungry, she was glad to see 
him home safe and sound. 

Just as Julia was about to leave the back yard, she 
noticed her son, running homeward through the va- 
cant lot next to their property. He was a fine looking 
lad, with a round full face, a thick crop of blond hair, 
and large blue eyes* He was rather tall for his eleven 
years. Lewis was ready to dash into the house, when 
he came face to face with his mother. 

With a guilty expression on his face, he said, "Hello, 
Mom." 

"Son, I want you to go into the barns, feed the ani- 
mals properly, and I mean properly, give them all fresh 
water and then come inside. I want to talk to you." 

Julia fumbled in her pocket for the note from his 
teacher. He eyed his mother from toe to head and with 
a quick turn of his heels, he replied, "Okay, Mom." 
And then he was gone. 

Lewis was not exactly a disobedient lad, but he knew 
when his mother spoke to him this way, she meant it. 

There was something about his careless ways that 
made him very lovable. He wasn't persistent in the 
things he did, but he still did them and got away with 
it. 

"Yes, Mother, what do you want to see me for?" 

"Here, son, read this note your teacher sent to me 
today/' 

Julia handed him the note, which he took and read. 

"What have you got to say for yourself, my son?" 

"Aw, gee whiz, that teacher must have got out on the 
wrong side of her bed this morning." 

"I will not stand for you to talk that way about your 
elders. Your teacher is a fine woman, and I want you 
to respect her." Julia sat down on the rocker and push- 
ed a stool over with her foot so that her son could sit 
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down beside her. "Lewis, I'm ashamed of you. I don't 
know what will become of you. I want you to have a 
good education, so that you will be like anyone else's 
child is here in the neighborhood, and you take your 
school work so lightly. You can do it, my son, why 
don't you try harder?" 

"Oh, okay, Mom. I will/' he replied rather sulkingly. 
"Is that all you want to see me about?" He got up to 
go. "The gang is waiting for me. I don't want to keep 
the fellows waiting." 

"Sit down, son." Julia demanded. "That's all I hear 
from you is gang, gang, gang! That's the only word you 
know and that's the only thing that means anything 
to you. Your mother, your sick father, and your sisters 
and brother mean nothing to you." 

Lewis squirmed. "Sure they do, Mom. But you talk 
as if a fellow shouldn't have any friends, just because 
he comes from a large family." 

"I did not say you should not have friends. Every- 
one should have friends. But you are too young to be 
doing the things you are doing. In the first place you're 
never home. You are always on the corner with the 
Koster boy and the Dutchie boys. What will become 
of you? For the past several weeks I found tobacco in 
your shirt pockets, Lewis, are you smoking?" 

"No, Mom." He did not look at his mother. Julia 
knew he was ashamed and therefore lying to her. 

"Then tell me, how did the tobacco get into your 
shirt pocket?" 

"Aw, gee, Mom, there's no tobacco in my pockets." 

Julia reached for one of his shirts ^hich was hang- 
ing on the arm of another chair. She had all intentions 
of talking to him that day, so she didn't wash the shirt* 
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just to prove to him what she was doing at this mom- 
ent. Lewis watched his mother, as she turned the pock- 
et inside out and let the tobacco fall out. She stood 
up and went over to him. "My son, if that isn't to- 
bacco, then what do you call it?" 

Lewis hung his head and didn't say anything. 

Julia was almost in tears. "Lewis, I'm ashamed of 
you. Don't you feel sorry for your mother? I have all 
I can do to keep the family together and look what 
you are doing to me." 

Lewis did not look at his mother. He was ashamed, 
but his spunk wouldn't permit him to show any senti- 
ment. He finally blurted out, "Gosh, Mom. You are so 
old fashioned. I am eleven years old already, I'm not a 
baby any more." 

Julia put her hands on his shoulders. "My son, even 
if you become fifty years of age, you will still be my 
baby, because you are my little boy. I'm looking out for 
your welfare and future. You are still too young to rea- 
lize what I mean. But some day, when you will become 
a father, and maybe I have departed this earth, you 
will remember the words of your poor mother. Mothers 
don't mean any harm to their children." 

With that Julia went over to the cupboard and 
brought over a cup. "Look what I have here, son." 

Lewis looked at the cup and his face turned all col- 
ors. 

"How did these dice get into your pockets? Where 
did you get them from? Answer me." 

Lewis was silent for a minute. Then he said, "They 
are not mine. They belong to Johnny Koster." 

"Lewis, my boy* Do you remember what happened to 
the Fischer boy?" 

"Yes, the police shot him, when he was watching a 
crap game." 
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"Just think of the sorrow his poor parents suffered 
as a result of that. It would kill me if anything happ- 
ened to you." 

Lewis glanced at his mother. He could see tears in 
her eyes. And it hurt him. He wished his mother would 
punish him instead of crying. For crying was some- 
thing he could not tolerate. 

"But, Mom. We don't shoot dice for money. We only 
play for marbles." 

"My dear son, that's how every evil in life starts. 
It starts in a way when one doesn't mean harm, and 
then it grows and developes. Even if you only shoot 
dice for marbles, it is gambling. And I want you to 
stop it. I don't ever want to find tobacco in your pocket 
again. You are much too young for these things, and 
from now on you will have to be in the house by eight 
o'clock* or else." Julia broke down and began to sob. 

Lewis scraped the floor with his shoes. He felt like 
running out, but his mother's tears hurt him so much, 
he went up to her and knelt down beside the rocker. 
"Don't cry, Mom. I will do just as you want me to. You 
won't be ashamed of me. I won't smoke any more 
until I grow up and I'll never touch a pair of dice again, 
and I promise you I'll never go swimming in the quarry 
again." 

Julia looked' at him bewildered. She didn't realize 
he was swimming in that deep quarry by the rail road 
tracks. "My son, don't you know the Bursie boy drown- 
ed in the quarry? You make my heart ache so. Get 
out of my sight !" Julia continued to cry. It was more 
than she could bear. 

Lewis ran for the door. He stopped short, then turn- 
ed around and carefully spoke. "Don't cry anymore, 
Mother. I won't do those things anymore, I promise." 

As the door closed behind him, Julia felt much better, 
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because she knew her son, and that promise he just 
made ; the words he had said were worth their weight 
in gold. 
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IT was the fourth of September in the year 1925 
and the leaves had already fallen off the trees. It 
seemed more like a day in winter than a September 
day. 

It was the third year of Michael's strange paralysis, 
and the second year that he was bedridden. 

Mrs. Ivan came over for a visit. It was late afternoon. 
She was inclined to be a very superstitious woman. 
And she told Julia that she didn't like to see all those 
birds hovering over Julia's house. She claimed that 
"in the old country birds ahvays brought death." Julia 
waved this aside. She didn't like to hear about super- 
stition. 

While they were thus chatting, Mrs. Pore and her 
daughter came to visit Michael. 

When they were ready to leave, Julia walked out 
with them to the gate. Mr. Bertalan was just coming* 
home from work and stopped to ask about Michael. 

Margery came runing out of the house. She was 
breathless and frightened, with tears streaming down 
her cheeks. "Mother, Mother, come quick. Daddy 
called for you and then he stopped breathing." 

They all ran into the house. Michael's breath came 
thick and fast. Julia bent over to him, kissed him and 
softly said, " speak to me, Daddy, dear." He stared at 
her and with his last breath spoke, "Mother." 
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IT was two weeks before Christmas. Julia sat in the 
rocker near her highly polished black stove, her face 
in the palm of her hands. She seemed more like a 
little girl in her black mourning dress, than the mother 
of six orphaned children. 

Mrs. Ivan was talking to her. She tried to comfort 
her. "You've got to brace up, Mrs. Magyar. Your 
children need you, and if you keep this up, you will be- 
come sick. Mr. Magyar, God rest his soul, would not 
want you to carry on like this/* 

Julia was sobbing. Not only was her sorrow great 
but life itself didn't seem to be worth anything to her 
at the moment. 

Mrs. Ivan put her arms around her and patted her 
tenderly. "There, there, Mrs. Magyar, you've had 
enough crying for the past three months." 

Julia stopped crying and looked at her life long 
friend. "If only there were a way to make things easi- 
er. I cannot go on taking charity any longer. Marg- 
ery came home from school today with her eyes swollen 
from crying. She said one of the Warren boys was teas- 
ing her and he told her that we ought to be ashamed 
of ourselves because the town helps us. It was like a 
knife plunging into my heart, when my sensitive little 
girl came weeping and sobbing into the house. Poor 
child ! She cried so much that she went to bed without 
her supper. It is too much to bear." 

"Now, now, come, come," Mrs. Ivan tried to console 
her. But there are times in a person's life when words 
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are poor consolation. The heart and soul are tortured 
with pain that only time can heal. And words are like 
sprinkling peas against a smooth wall. And so it was 
at this moment that words were of no comfort to the 
tortured soul of Julia. 

Mrs. Ivan got up and went to her, putting her arms 
around her shoulders. She spoke softly. "Things will 
be a lot easier for you soon. You wait and see if it isn't, 
Holland will be fourteen years old this coming summer 
and he can get his working papers and go to work." 

After Mrs. Ivan went home, Julia busied herself by 
sewing the children's clothes. There was always so 
much mending to do. During the rest of the evening 
she couldn't help but think about what Mrs. Ivan had 
told her about Holland getting his working papers. 
Julia had other plans for her children. Holland espec- 
ially was such a brilliant student in school. She was 
formulating a way of sending him through High 
School. He was now only thirteen years of age and had 
just entered his freshman year. 

Yes, Julia had plans for her children. And prayed 
with all her heart and soul that God would listen to her 
prayers. She knew education was essential for a better 
living. She firmly believed in education and vowed she 
would do whatever she possibly could to prevent her 
children going into factory work. 

It was now three months since Michael had passed 
away. There were many lonely hours that Julia wept 
in silence. And there would have Ijeen many more, but 
she was occupied with her work and caring for her 
children, and therefore did not have too much time to 
think about those things that might occupy the mind of 
a person when there isn't anything to do. 

She found much joy and comfort in her children. 
One incident which had occurred that day was very 
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fresh and vivid in her mind. Gracie was always talking 
about Santa Glaus and asked her today with her three 
year old, little mind, "Mommie, will you write to Santa 
Glaus and tell him to send me a great big dollie for 
Christmas?" 

Gracie's eyes were so dreamy and her little white 
face was so full of hope. Julia watched her eagerness, 
as she braided her baby's soft, blond hair. 

"Yes, dear, Mommie will write to Santa Glaus and 
ask him to send my little girl a nice big dollie for 
Christmas." 

But, of course, Gracie was too small to realize what 
the big sigh meant, because Julia's smile covered all 
her aches and pains. 

Holland was doing his homework. He used the old 
fashioned sewing machine for his desk and the kero- 
sene lamp was burning brightly, but his mind was not 
entirely on his studies. He was listening to his mother 
and Grade's dream letter to Santa Glaus. 

After Julia put Gracie to bed, Holland carefully 
opened the top drawer in the sewing machine. He was 
permitted to use the top drawer for his personal things. 
He fumbled in the drawer for a while and came over 
to where his mother was sitting mending clothes. 

"Mother, I want to give you something." He spoke 
from his heart and his words were so tenderly said. 
Julia glanced up at him, for she hadn't noticed him 
standing there at first. 

Holland reached out his hand, and opened his palm 
into that of his mother's. Neatly rolled up were twenty- 
one dollar bills. 

"What is this money for, son? Where did you get 
it?" 

"It's the money I saved up, Mother," he smiled. 

"How did you save it, my son?" 
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"Take it, Mother, it's yours to buy Christmas pres- 
ents with. I used to win marbles from the boys, and 
when I had a bagful I would sell it back to them." 

Julia stared at her son wide eyed. "What did you do? 
You would win marbles and then sell them back? I 
don't understand. How could you do such a thing?" 

"Well, Mother, it was this way* We would play 
marbles. I would lose some some time, but most of the 
time I would win them all back. The boys would buy 
them for one cent a piece in the store, and then when 
I had a bagful, I let them choose the ones they wanted 
and I would sell them two for one penny. They were 
satisfied and so was I. Don't look frightened, Mother. 
It was all fair. I called it my marble business. I've been 
saving all summer so that you could have some money 
for Christmas presents. Please take it, Mother, I'm 
giving it to you." 

Julia realized, now, why she didn't have to buy him 
any pads or pencils for school. Holland was a thrifty 
boy, and by saving his pennies, or running errands for 
neighbors, he always managed to have a little saved for 
himself. 

It was things like this that made the burdens and 
the sorrows of life much easier to bear. 

Grade's faith in Santa Glaus would not be in vain 
after all. 

The days that followed during that winter were diff- 
icult ones. The winter was cold and bitter. The child- 
ren's winter clothes cost so much that Juli^a found it 
impossible to buy coal for the stove in ton quantity. 
The washing and ironing didn't bring her enough in- 
come to clothe the children, buy their food, pay the in- 
surance and feed the animals. Difficult as it was, she 
managed somehow. Her wood supply was low. Holland 
and Lewis would go out into the woods and bring home 
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wood on their sled. They would saw it and chop it up 
for the fire. Coal would be brought from the local store 
in fifteen pound bags. It is small wonder that Julia 
was glad when spring appeared and the children be- 
gan to pick the pussy willows and bring them home to 
her as a token of their affection. 

One afternoon when the arrogant Mrs. Vigh called 
for her clothes, she sat and talked a while, as Julia had 
not quite finished the ironing. "You were very foolish 
not to place your children in an orphan home, Mrs. 
Magyar. Children these days do not appreciate what 
their parents do for them anyhow. And at least you 
could have made things easier for yourself/' 

Julia paused as she folded up the last piece of iron- 
ing, and spoke deliberately, yet very quietly. "Mrs. 
Vigh, the only thing worth living for in my life is the 
love of my children for me and my great love for them." 

"I know, my dear Mrs. Magyar. That is very noble, 
but children never repay their parents what they do 
for them, and " 

"I beg to interrupt your train of thought, Mrs* Vigh, 
but I never repaid my parents for having brought me 
into this world, and I do not expect my children to do 
so, either. Children are born innocent babes. Mine 
came. They are here and I love them. I will live for 
them and fight for them so they can become fine men 
and women. And if they are not fine men and women 
it will not be because I have failed, it will be because it 
was just not in them. But in my heart I feel that the 
time will come some day, when I will be proud of my 
children, and glad that I did not place them into an 
orphanage at the time they needed mother love the 
most." Julia had one hand placed on her heart as she 
was talking, and quietly ended her say in a soft voice, 
"may God grant my wish." 
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Mrs. Vigh stared at her. Julia's courage was to be 
admired even by the hard hearted. 

No sooner had Mrs, Vigh left than Helena and Holl- 
and came running into the house breathlessly calling, 

"Mother, Mother, come quick. Danny Boy is sitting 
down and will not stand up." The thing that Julia fear- 
ed would happen some day, came sooner than she 
thought. She followed the children into the stall. 

When Danny Boy saw Julia, he lifted his head. He 
tried to raise himself, but fell back. Julia bent down 
close to him and pressed her face against his nose. She 
sobbed, softly speaking, "Are you going to leave me, 
too, Danny Boy?" 

Danny Boy tried to lift himself once more, but 
couldn't. He blinked his eyes as much as to say, "Mis- 
tress, it's no use." 

Holland and Helena were crying softly. They often 
heard, their mother talk about Danny Boy's "bad leg," 
and realized there wasn't anything the^ could do for 
the horse they had grown to love so much through 
all their childhood days. 

The following day the stable was empty. Danny Boy 
had passed away during the night and the blacksmith 
who had a license to dispose of animals, had taken him 
away. It was a sad occasion for Julia and her six child- 
ren. Danny Boy was hoisted on pulleys and placed on a 
wagon which had a bedding of hay. They all wept when 
he left them on his last journey. 

"Mother," said Margery, "do you remember when 
Mrs. Vigh's dog bit Danny Boy, and he got so frighten- 
ed he was running home wild, and Gracie was a baby 
just learning to walk in her walking chair? Danny 
Boy was heading straight for her, and he was so fright- 
ened we thought he would step right on Gracie, but 
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when he came up to her he spread his feet apart and 
walked over her." 

"Yes, my child, I remember very well." 

The following week, another event took place that 
was never-to-be forgotten. One of the neighbors had 
turned in a complaint that Julia's St. Bernard dog 
had killed many of his chickens. He said he had stood 
it long enough, but that he couldn't any longer, so he 
had the dog warden sent out to take Bundy away. 

There wasn't much Julia could say, because Bundy 
was guilty. He had killed a few of her chickens, also, 
but because he had been such a faithful friend of the 
children, and they loved him so dearly, Bundy was al- 
ways forgiven. 

Bundy was getting old, but he was still a pictur- 
esque figure around the home. His sloppy ways were 
loved by everyone. The warden insisted on taking him 
away. There wasn't anything they could do about it, 
because for years Bundy did not have a license. It 
was one of the expenses Julia thought she could do 
without because Bundy never left the property, ex- 
cept to follow closely in the heels of the children, es- 
pecially the youngest. He loved them very much, and 
would watch them with large, soulful looking eyes. 
And because of Bundy Julia never had to worry too 
much about the younger children ; Bundy was always 
there to take care of them. If the children were play- 
ing, he would lazily sprawl himself out near them and 
with tongue hanging out, he would be contented watch- 
ing them. 

The dog warden showed his permit to take the dog 
away. Julia swallowed hard. She knew she was licked. 
All she could say was, "Mr. Lester, that dog was given 
to me by my late husband as a gift thirteen years ago, 
and it really hurts to be parting from it this way* I had 
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always hoped Bundy would not leave us until his 
life on this earth was finished." 

"Sorry, Mrs. Magyar, orders are orders." As he 
tied a rope around the giant size neck of Bundy, 
Julia turned away. One cannot explain a feeling such as 
this. Julia knew Bundy was guilty, yet she hated the 
neighbor who had made the complaint. She wished they 
had come to her first and warned her, so that she 
might have tied up Bundy. Anything would have 
been better than to see Bundy taken away by the dog 
warden. 

Mr. Lester was leading Bundy out through the 
gate. Gracie was standing in the gateway. She was 
every bit of three and a half years of sweetness as 
she spoke. "Please, Mister, don't take my doggie away." 
She put her little arms around the St. Bernard's head 
and looked up with appealing eyes. "I like Bundy. Do 
you like him, too, Mister?" 

The dog warden had two little girls of his own. He 
knew how much they idolized their scotly and he re- 
alized what this St. Bernard meant to this family. 
He smiled down at Gracie and said, "Yes, little girl, 
I like your doggie, too." With that, Bundy was ush- 
ered into the screened dog truck. Mr. Lester started 
up the motor of his truck, and called out, "Mrs. Mag- 
yar," 

Julia sadly walked toward him. He bent down and 
whispered. "It won't be my fault if your dog breaks 
loose from me tonight and finds his way home but 
from now on keep him tied." 

Julia smiled. 

He started off saying, "You know, for the children's 
sake/' 
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That evening Bundy was home again with his lov- 
ed ones. It was a happy reunion. It seemed as if they 
had been parted for years. 
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JULIA could not understand the attitude of the wo- 
men in her neighborhood. They were nice and yet 
there was quite a change in their attitude. Six 
months had gone by since that sad day when Michael 
passed away. It was a cold and bitter six months. 
The winter was very cold, and she had very little mon- 
ey for coal and it had to be used sparingly. 

Somehow, her friends were turning away from her. 
The only person who never changed at all was the dear, 
faithful Mrs. Ivan. 

Even though Julia tried to be friendly with her 
neighbors, she sensed that something was wrong. Julia 
had no idea what it could be. Of course, many events 
had taken place during that time. Julia had been sell- 
ing all her rabbits and chickens. She had planned 
to go to work in a factory as soon as the summer vaca- 
tion started for the children. And so she got rid of all of 
her livestock. Julia expected to sell everything except 
Betsy, the cow. Betsy more than well paid for her 
keep. 

Julia felt that Margery was now quite capable to run 
the household duties, and Helena would be home to 
take care of Gracie. Rolland and Lewis would be work- 
ing on the nearby farms, and though they were not 
paid at all well for their work, it still helped very much 
and she wouldn't have to worry about them going 
swimming. Particularly Lewis; it was most difficult 
to keep tabs on that boy, because he would come and 
go without anyone knowing whether he was at home 
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or elsewhere. However, one great consolation to Julia 
about her youngest boy was that since his father died, 
he seemed to have grown older and take his school 
work more seriously than ever and his report card 
showed a great improvement. 

Now that things were beginning to shape up, and 
the future began to look brighter, Julia was troubled 
by the unfriendliness of her neighbors and friends* 

It so happened that one particular day when Julia 
went to the local market to do her shopping several 
of the women of the neighborhood were there. Julia 
called a pleasant good afternoon to them as she entered 
the store. Mrs. Berei and Mrs. Simko were talking to- 
gether and stared at her in silence. Finally, Mrs. Berei 
spoke up sarcastically, "What's good about it, it has 
been raining all day." With that the two women looked 
at each other and turned away from Julia. 

Julia managed to choke back the tears that came in- 
to her eyes. Her head seemed to whirl as she heard the 
buzz of their mean conversation. 

"It's a pity, she doesn't care about the future of her 
children/' 

And another voice sounded as if it had said, "Ifs 
disgusting how soon some women forget their hus- 
bands/ 1 

Julia bent over the vegetable counter* It couldn't 
be possible that they were talking about her. "But who 
else could it be, and why?" she wondered. 

Mrs. Berei was now talking louder* It was quite evi- 
dent she thought Julia had not heard their conversa- 
tion. Anyhow, Mrs. Berei's voice was sharp and high 
pitched. It was an ugly voice even in its usual tone, 
but now it was worse than ever. Julia could hear her 
as the storekeeper was weighing up her vegetables. 
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"Will five pounds of potatoes be enough, Mrs. Mag- 
yar?" Julia nodded and finished with, "That is all I'll 
have today." 

As Julia left the store, she could hear Mrs. Berei's 
sharp voice cut through her. 

"It is wonderful that people can be so RICH they can 
afford to send their son to High School when he could 
be working. Of course not every woman can take in 
gent's clothes to wash and get well paid for it," 

It dawned on Julia soon enough why her friends 
had turned against her. They imagined things that 
didn't exist. And the only reason why they did was be- 
cause they were jealous that instead of sending Holl- 
and to work, she was sending him to High School. 

Of course, Mrs. Berei could not have sent Johnnie 
to High School, because his school was the reforma- 
tory. No sooner would he be released, but he would be 
back again for stealing. And most unfortunately for 
Mrs. Vojcsik, her boy was a simpleton. He had fallen 
out of his high chair when he was a baby, and the ac- 
cident was fatal to the developement of his mind. 

Julia was all sympathy for these women. She realiz- 
ed how unfortunate they were, and in her religious 
heart she felt no malice for them. If they could have 
but seen her when she reached home. Julia's first step 
was to light a candle before her little shrine of the 
Mother Mary, and through her tears she prayed to her 
favorite saint "to open the hearts and minds of those 
poor unfortunate women who were filling her cup full 
of bitterness with their gossip and hatred." 

Julia tried to earn an honest living. And washing 
clothes was not an easy way of earning money. The 
men for whom she washed clothes were gentlemen. 
They paid well for her work because they were apprec- 
iative. They were not the Mrs. Vigh type of people 
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who thought they were giving you the money as a 
gift for the work you did for them. Yes, indeed, now 
that Julia thought of Mrs. Vigh she got another slant 
on how the gossip might have originated. 

Several weeks before, when Mrs. Vigh had underpaid 
her for the laundry again, Julia told her she was sorry 
but that she could not take her clothes any more, Mrs. 
Vigh called her "ungrateful, after all I did for you." 

"All she did for me/' thought Julia. "It should be 
turned around and said, all I did for her." 

It was only last week that Holland came from school 
and he told his mother, "Mom, guess who is washing 
Mrs. Vigh's clothes now?" 

"I have no idea, son," replied Julia. 

And now Julia remembered that Holland had told her 
Mrs. Berei was carrying out a basket of clothes to 
Mrs. Vigh's car. "So, that's how everything is," 
thought Julia. 

Holland had also told his mother that Mrs. Vigh's 
son was "So mad last week, because they barred him 
from the football team because he flunked three sub- 
jects/ 1 

And now, everything dawned on Julia at once. All 
the ill feeling and gossip originated between Mrs. Ber- 
ei and Mrs. Vigh and the reason for it was jealously. 

"Bitter women/' she told Mrs. Ivan that evening. 
"I feel sorry for them even though they don't deserve 
it." 

"You have done very well so far. You have made an 
honest living and you have nothing to fear. While 
people are talking about you, they are leaving me and 
others alone. And in years to come, God, who knows 
all, will repay you with success. And in time those mal- 
icious tongues will be silenced. God is in no hurry and 
He does not forget. He waits for the Judgement Day/' 
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THERE is something about the life of a woman who 
has lost her mate in life that is different from 
the life of a married woman or that of a single 
girl. A widow's life is not an easy one. And Julia soon 
found out how difficult it was to please everyone. 

She was young and attractive and was very often 
the topic of discussion among the women at the neigh- 
borhoood sewing circles. Some women were prone to 
admit that they admired her for keeping herself so 
youthful looking, and for sacrificing all her time to 
her children. While, on the other hand, others were 
quick to criticize her for her friendliness towards ev- 
eryone. 

But Julia went about with her own plans The only 
one she would ever discuss her personal affairs with 
was her loyal and true friend, Mrs. Ivan. Mrs. Ivan had 
never changed because she knew just what Julia had 
gone through and what her plans were. 

Difficult as her financial position was, Julia never 
complained to anyone. She could see promise of a bett- 
er future. And that quick curious little smile which 
attracted so much attention was always ready to cov- 
er whatever her inner feelings might be. 

Holland and his work in High School made her very 
happy. She never praised him to anyone. But every 
six weeks of school session, Holland Magyar's name 
would appear in the local newspaper amongst those 
names listed on the high honor roll. 
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One day hs told his mother that she ought to learn 
to speak the English language. 

"You know, Mother," he tried to explain to her as 
tactfully as he could, "this is our country now, and this 
is the language we all should learn to speak. I'm grate- 
ful to you for beir.g able to speak Hungarian. I'm very 
happy about it, but Mother, couldn't you learn to speak 
better English?" 

Although Julia knew her son did not mean to hurt 
her feelings, she was hurt. But after giving the matter 
careful consideration, she realized he was right. It 
was not as she had first thought When he first men- 
tioned to her that she ought to learn to speak better 
English, Julia thought he was ashamed of her. But as 
the days went by, Tulia clearly understood what her son 
meant. And he was the proudest boy in Villa Park 
when his mother signed up for evening school. But at 
the same time Julia was proud to show him her note 
book and her lessons. Holland would help his mother 
and before Julia realized it all her children were talk- 
ing to her in English. 

The schools had closed for the summer. Julia 
carried out her plans to go to work in the factory. 
Holland went to work on the farm. He didn't get much 
pay, but he got his meals and all the vegetables he 
wanted. 

Lewis went to work on a local dairy farm. He help- 
ed to make the milk deliveries and milk the cows. For 
this work he was compensated with a little spending 
money, and his mother was given her supply of dairy 
products such as milk, butter, cream, etc. This was a 
great help to Julia, for just before she entered the fac- 
tory, she sold Betsy. 

Margery, who had already reached her thirteenth 
birthday, remained at home to take care of the house 
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and her two younger sisters, Helena and Gracie, while 
Rosalyn was taking care of a baby for the summer. 

The women at the electric plant were rather un- 
friendly with Julia at first, but soon they got to know 
her and like her. She was friendly with everyone and 
things began to improve. 

"Everything will be all right for the summer," she 
told Mrs. Ivan one evening, "but I have no idea what 
will happen this winter when the children will return 
to school." 
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VILLA Park was changing and developing. Homes 
were being built and roads were being con- 
structed. People were migrating to the rural 
sections of Connecticut, It was just as Michael had 
predicted it would be when he bought his little piece of 
land. 

Julia remembered how sad and unhappy she was to 
leave her home in the city some years back and how 
Michael consoled her and told her in time it would be 
like the city, excepting that the air would be fresher 
and purer, because there would be no factory smoke 
and dust to contend with. 

At times like these, Julia's heart would ache for the 
past. She missed Michael. She couldn't understand 
why a good man and a fine man, as he was, had to de- 
part this earth so early in life. It was the companion- 
ship she missed. She used to go to him with all her petty 
daily problems, and all he would have to tell her was, 
"Don't even think about it, Mother," or he would say, 
"It's not worth giving a second thought," and her 
worries were all over. But now, it seemed as though 
she had no one in the world. Her children were too 
young to understand the problems of a grown up. But 
then, Julia knew, children could not be expected to un- 
derstand. 

She often wondered what she would have done with- 
out Mrs. Ivan. But fine and understanding a friend 
as Mrs. Ivan was,, she couldn't tell her all those things 
that arise day in and day out in a person's life. It's 
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those little things that are pr^at burdens sometimes. 
And only the person who has lost his or her partner 
through death, can fully realize what those little prob- 
lems may be. 

Then there was the problem of her home. The child- 
ren were growing* and the little house was getting en- 
tirely too small Michael had intended to enlarge it, 
but what could Julia do about it now? She was beginn- 
ing to be ashamed of her home, because the women she 
worked with talked about their living room, bathroom 
and electricity. 

Of course, they lived in the city. But even so, the new 
houses that were being built in Villa Park all had elec- 
tricity and running water installed. Not only was 
Julia's home small, but it lacked all the modern con- 
veniences. Even the children would talk about the nice 
homes their school friends had, and Julia knew this 
was the , reason why they never invited any of their 
school friends home. 

It hurt her to see Holland doing his High School 
homework by the flicker of the kerosene lamp, but he 
didn't complain. The pipes in the well, that Michael 
had dug, were getting rusty, and many times the water 
had to be pumped for at least five minutes before clear 
water began to run. 

While the children were small she would bathe them 
in the kitchen wash tubs, but as they grew older, it 
meant dragging forth the galvanized bath tub each 
Saturday night from the barn. Yes, managing with- 
out the conveniences of a modern home was not very 
pleasant even when the children were small, but ever 
so much more difficult now that they were growing. 

Even Mrs. Ivan had added an addition to their home. 
So, they had another bedroom and a bathroom install- 
ed because 'they had the city water put in. Now, they, 
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too, had a living room and electric lights in their home. 
Julia's mind would travel in circles trying to solve her 
financial problems. She spent many a sleepless night 
thinking and thinking, but it was of no use. 

One of the women she worked with told her she 
could simplify everything by taking Holland out of 
school and sending him to work. 

There wasn't anything Julia could say. That was 
the last thing she would do. Her children had to have 
an education. At least four years of High School. She 
was resolved, and therefore, she couldn't tell anyone 
about her problems, because she felt they couldn't un- 
derstand her. 

Understanding and sympathetic as Mrs, Ivan had 
been ail her life about Julia's problems, she, too, 
couldn't understand why Julia didn't make things easi- 
er for herself by sending her children to work instead 
of sending them to school. 

Therefore, there wasn't anything else left for Julia 
to do, but keep all her problems to herself. She was al- 
ready making plans for Margery, who would be enter- 
ing High School in another year. 

"You know, Mother," Margery confided to her one 
day. "When I grow up, I'm going to become an author. 
I'm going to write books and all kinds of stories. And 
when I get rich, I'm going to buy you all the nice 
things you would like to have." 

"You are a sweet little girl/' her mother told her, 
"and if you really want to become a writer, you will/' 

It was the sweet things her children used to say to 
her that made things seem brighter to Julia. She no- 
ticed certain traits about Margery. Margery would dis- 
appear for hours on Sunday afternoons. Julia wonder- 
ed where she went and what she was doing. Rain or 
shine, it never failed. At first Julia didn't pay too 
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much attention to this, because Margery always helped 
to cook the Sunday dinner when she returned home 
from church and helped wash the dishes and put away 
everything in order. But during the afternoon, she 
would always disappear for several hours. Julia had al- 
ways tried to be tactful in the manner in which she 
handled her children She decided not to ask her daugh- 
ter any questions, but she would pay special attention 
to her activities the following Sunday. Julia's curiosity 
had reached its peak. 

It happened to be a rainy, dull day. Holland and Lew- 
is were playing checkers on the kitchen table. Gracie 
was sitting on the couch playing with her blocks, and 
Rosalyn and Helena were reading the Sunday funnies. 
Julia pretended to be arranging the dishes in the 
closet, when Margery very quietly slipped out of the 
house. No one paid any attention to her except Julia. 
She looked through the back window, but couldn't see 
her. Then the faint creaking of the stairs came to her 
ears. 

The attic stairs in Julia's little home were not built 
into the house. There was no room for them. In order to 
get up into the attic, it was necessary to go outside 
and up the open stairway. 

Mrs. Ivan and her youngest daughter, Elizabeth, 
came over for a visit and other company came also, so 
that Julia couldn't pay too much attention to the dis- 
appearance and reappearance of Margery. 

The following Sunday was beautiful. It was sunny 
and warm. After the usual routine of church and Sun- 
day dinner dishes, Margery was gone again. 

An hour or so later, Julia went up to the attic to 
see what her daughter might be doing. But to her sur- 
prise, Margery was not up there. It had been a long 
time ago since Julia was in the attic. She was surpris- 
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ed to see how clean everything was. Small as the attic 
was, everything was well placed. Old furniture as- 
sembled in one corner. The old baby furniture in an- 
other. There were dolls in the old fashioned baby car- 
riage which, without wheels, looked like a small boat. 
The banged up and worn out baby's high chair and 
the little crib were neatly placed in one group. 

In the rear of the attic, near the window, was a 
wooden box. It was covered with heavy cardboard, 
making the effect of a desk. And by this home-made 
type of desk was a stool, evidently used as a chair. Up- 
on inspecting this miniature workshop, Julia discover- 
ed that the desk was made up of an egg box, one of 
those storage egg boxes she had seen in the store. It 
had a partition which served the purpose of a shelf. 
Here Julia found some pencils, and old pens, a bottle of 
ink; and sheets of paper with writing on them. It was 
Margery's writing desk. There were bits of clippings 
from the newspapers. Although Julia was learning to 
talk in English, she had not yet learned to read* But 
she was convinced that her daughter would hide away 
here and write her dreams and fantasies on paper. 

There were pictures hanging on the low beams of 
the attic roof. The pictures were cut out of magazines. 
Most of the pictures were of men. Julia tried to read 
the names under the pictures, and to her amazement 
found one of them to be a famous Hungarian poet, 
whose name was Petrof i Sandor. Then there was a pic- 
ture of a big built man and his name was 0. Henry. On 
one picture the man looked as if he could stand a hair- 
cut, he looked so wild. He had a funny name, it seem- 
ed to her. His name was Mark Twain. 

She looked at the picture of Petrofi Sandor once 
more, and from that, Julia realized these pictures must 
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be photos of writers, and already her little girl, Marg- 
ery, was taking her writing seriously. 

Julia decided to locate her daughter. But she would 
not to tell of her visit to her little hideaway. 

Margery was not in the attic, she was not in the 
house, 

"Where could she be?" wondered Julia. 

She was not over at the Ivans because Julia had 
looked. After a search, Julia found Margery in the 
back lot of the house, Margery did not see her mother 
approach. She was too busy writing in a pad she held 
on her knees. Her blond hair would fall down over her 
face as she bent down to write. Then she would swing 
back, and through her hair over her shoulders look 
up at the sky, close her eyes for a minute, chew furi- 
ously on the stem of her pencil, and bend down again 
over her pad. 

Julia watched her for a minute. "What golden color 
her hair is/' she thought. 

"Margery, my little girl/' she spoke*softly. 

Margery jumped up and looked at her mother with 
large, inquisitive blue eyes. "Mother, I didn't know 
you were here." 

"I knew you didn't/' Julia smiled. "I didn't mean 
to frighten you, dear. But I missed you and wondered 
where you were." 

"Are you doing your homework?" Julia asked her 
rather innocently. 

"Oh, yes, mother, I'm writing a story for English 
class." 

Julia thought, "How sweetly she could lie to me, but 
it's not a bad lie, I won't press it any further/' 

"Mother, dear, please come and sit here by me on 
the trunk of this tree." 

"I don't want to disturb you with your homework, 
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Margery, but if you \\ant me to sit awhile, I will." 

Julia had hardly seated herself beside her daughter, 
uhen Iviargery asked her an unusual question. "Mother, 
how did you meet Daddy? Did you love him right 
away? It must be a beautiful story and I would like to 
hear it." 

Julia was pleased and happy to relive the incidents 
of the past. She knew now that her daughter's real am- 
bition in life was to become a writer. And it was so 
pleasant for her to tell her those things that lie close 
to every woman's heart. That is, her first real love and 
marriage. 

"How old were you, Mother, when you met Daddy?" 
Julia started her life story. She stared into the 
sky. For it seemed to her that the fleecy white clouds 
had it all written there and she was reading it from 
their white pages. Julia was so engrossed in the past 
that she didn't realize her daughter was taking notes 
in her pad. 

"I was sixteen years of age. Your grandmother and 
I lived in Hungary in a little town called Ujpest. It 
was just outside of the capital city of Budapest. Your 
Grandfather was here in America, and your grandmoth- 
er and I were working in an electric works plant. I 
had a girl friend by the name of Mariska Takacs. She 
was my age and we were very confidential friends. 
We both worked in the same factory. At that time she 
lived in Budapest, and I would go to visit her. 

"One day she told me about the butcher shop on 
Andrassy Street where she would go to buy their meat. 
She told me about the nice looking, handsome young 
butchers working in that meat market. And, like all 
young girls, we would giggle over many things, hav- 
ing a good time over nothing. She asked me to go to the 
market with her. And I did/' 
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"Did Daddy work there ?" 

"Yes," continued Julia, "Your father worked there- 
But the girls in those days were not as bold as they 
are today. At least Mariska and I were very timid and 
reserved when it came to talking with the men. Your 
father was tall and handsome. His hair was wavy and 
blond. And he had the nicest smile any man could poss- 
ibly have. His eyes were very blue and always smil- 
ing. Mariska knew him because she used to go to that 
market with her mother, so she introduced him to me. 
I was blushing and didn't know what to say." 

"Did you fall in love with Daddy at first sight, Moth- 
er?" asked Margery with all the inquisitiveness of a 
reporter. 

"No, I can't say that I did." 

"But, why, Mother?" 

"Because I thought at first sight that your father's 
nose was too large, and so when Mariska and I left 
the market we were laughing and talking about the 
two butchers there. Mariska told me to catch Michael 
Magyar for my beau. I told her to catch him for her- 
self because I didn't want that man with the big nose." 

"Mother!" 

'That's right. Your father was a fine man, but I 
didn't fall in love with him on first sight, because I 
thought he had a big nose, and I would make fun of 
him for that reason to Mariska." 

"Did you go to the market, again, after that, Moth- 
er?" 

"No, I didn't." 

"Then when did you see Daddy again ?" 

"Well," continued Julia, "the following evening there 
was a knock on the door. Your grandmother answered 
the knock. There was your father with a bouquet of 
flowers in his hands announcing himself and telling 
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my mother he met me in the meat market and that he 
was calling on me with her kind permission*" 

"What did grandmother have to say about it?'' 

"Of course, I told my mother that I had been to the 
market with Mariska and that she had introduced me 
to this butcher. So your grandmother didn't think it 
wrong that he should be calling at our house. We had 
had a great deal of excitement, anyway, because my 
father was on his way home from America. He was 
due to arrive any day," 

"Did you mind that Daddy called on you, Mother?" 

"No, my daughter. After his first visit I learned to 
like him, because he was so fine and so intelligent. And 
I looked forward to seeing him every Sunday after- 
noon." 

"What did you think about Daddy's nose, Mother, 
after he called on you?" 

"The more I saw your father, the less I thought 
about his nose. It wasn't so big, anyhow. He hardly 
called at our house a few times when my father arriv- 
ed home from America. My father had changed a great 
deal from the last time he visited home." 

"In what way, Mother?" 

"Well, he no longer cared for his homeland. He said 
there was too much poverty there and that he came 
home for his wife and child this time to take them 
back with him, as he was not coming back to Hungary 
again." 

"What did grandfather have to say about Daddy?" 

"Well, your grandfather liked him right away, and 
when your father asked him my hand in marriage, he 
consented right then and there. But my father wanted 
the marriage to take place as soon as possible because 
he wanted to go back to America with my mother, but 
that he didn't want to leave me there unmarried with- 
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out any protection, and he saw I didn't want to leave 
your father, because I was in love with him/' 

''Did you have a big wedding, Mother?" 

"Yes, I did, my daughter, I had a beautiful wedding. 
It lasted three days and three nights. My father hired a 
real Hungarian gypsy orchestra. He had money he 
earned in America and really made a very big show- 
ing/' 

"Where did you go to spend your honeymoon, Moth- 
er?" 

"We went to Komarom, to your father's parents' 
home. They liked me very much and were very nice to 
us. They wanted us to stay and live with them for as 
long as we wanted to." 

"Did grandmother and grandfather come to Am- 
erica after you were married, Mother?" 

"Yes, Margery, they left for America on the next 
steamer. Your grandfather had already bought a little 
home for themselves and they were going to remain 
in America for the rest of their lives." 

"How long did you and Daddy live in Hungary be- 
fore you decided to come to America?" 

"We lived in Komarom with my in-laws for almost 
a year. And when we realized we were going to have a 
child, we went back to Budapest and rented a home 
for ourselves. Your father continued to work at his 
trade as a butcher and everything would have been all 
right with us, excepting that I was very sad about 
having been parted from my mother. I longed to see 
her, and her letters didn't help matters much, because 
she was begging us to go to America to live." 

"Didn't Daddy want to go to America, Mother?" 

"Yes, we both wanted to go. Holland was about nine 
months old when there was serious talk about drafting 
men into the army. There were rumors of a world war 
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and even though your father had served three years 
in the armed forces, he was eligible for the draft. Only 
this time he didn't want to be 1 drafted, because he felt 
he had a wife and child to support. We applied for a 
passport to the United States which I could have gott- 
en, but your father was denied a passport." 

"What did you do then, Mother?" 

"I decided if my husband couldn't come with me. 
then I wouldn't go, either. I felt our place was side by 
side. And I felt, in fact we both felt, that the three of 
us could not be separated." 

"Then how did you and Daddy get to America?" 

"That, my little girl, is quite a story, but we manag- 
ed to get here safe and sound after a very trying ex- 
perience." 

"Did Daddy enter the country legally?" 

"Yes, even though we went through a great deal of 
suffering, we managed to get here through the proper 
channels. Your grandfather sent legal papers vouch- 
ing for my keep and my baby's. So, with those docu- 
ments we went to Trieste. Your father was to return 
to Budapest to be drafted into the reserves. In Trieste 
we were very tired and weary because we didn't want 
to be separated. We went to a dining place where I 
sat down and began to cry. Your poor father didn't 
know what to do with me. He knew how sad I was, be- 
cause he felt the same way. Eolland was beginning to 
walk by now, and I was already expecting another 
child." 

"There in the restaurant," continued Julia, "sat a 
fine looking man. He spoke to your father in German 
and asked him what our trouble v/as. Fortunately for 
us, your father spoke the German language as fluently 
as he did Hungarian. The stranger understood and 
advised us what to do." 
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"What was that, Mother?" asked Margery, all eyes 
and ears at the story her mother was relating to her. 

"That evening, after we had bathed and rested, we 
started out on foot for the' port town of Fiume. We 
were not to speak to any one on the way nor relate to 
anyone our destination. The German gentleman who 
gave us advice turned out to be the owner of that Inn 
where we had stopped to eat and rest. His wife was a 
very friendly woman. She made everything as comfort- 
able as she could for me and prepared several bottles 
of milk for Holland to take on our journey. She told 
your father that she was sorry* for me, because of the 
condition I was in. I'll never forget that kind woman as 
long as I live," 

"How long did it take you to walk to Fiume, Moth- 
er?" 

Julia continued her story. Her cheeks were getting 
rosy and she appeared excited as she continued to re- 
live the story of how she and Michael and their little 
boy came over to this wonderful country of America. 

"Well, my daughter, we started out on foot, at six 
o'clock in the evening. We walked all through the night 
on one big highway, We were told not to go off that 
road untill we came to a little station. At this station 
there would be guards, or customs officers, and once 
we got past them safely we would be over the border 
and safe to reach our destination, which was the port of 
Fiume. The following noon, we had reached the little 
station the German stranger told us about. We were 
very much afraid as to what would happen. The cus- 
toms officers were all young men. They were enjoying 
themselves over something, laughing and joking. As 
we approached, your father gave them a hearty good 
day in German, and we passed without any of them 
stopping us." 
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"Why, Mother, how fortunate you were." 
"Yes, we were fortunate up to then, but our troubles 
were not yet over. After we were well over the border, 
I dropped to the ground exhausted and sick* Your 
father was carrying our belongings in a wicker trunk 
all this distance, and I was carrying Holland in my 
arms. And because I was expecting another child, I 
was not as strong as I might have been, but we felt 
God would see us through this and we would be safe 
and sound in our future home, America." 

"Did you get your passports in Fiume,, Mother?" 
"Yes, we arrived in Fiume in the early afternoon. 
Your poor father tended to all the business things. He 
didn't want me to worry about anything. As long as we 
were over the Hungarian border, we were now able to 
get passports and legal entrance into the United States 
for all of us. I had the affidavits from your grand- 
father, vouching for our keep, and that helped us and 
aided in speeding up the whole matter." 

"So, then your troubles were all over, weren't they, 
Mother?" 

"No, Margery', our troubles were not all over. Our 
trunk had to be shipped from Trieste* Why, I don't 
quite recall. But your father was told he had to ship it 
from there. That evening after your father registered 
me and Holland at a hotel in Fiume, he set out again 
to make the journey back to Trieste. We were afraid 
that he would be stopped and that we would not see 
each other again. He told me not to worry, because he 
would make better time now that Holland and I were 
safe. It was a restless night for me. I remembered 
how often during the night as we walked on that same 
highway, your father was now walking alone, we would 
sit down on a rock ledge along the side of the road and 
cry together, wondering what the next moment would 
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bring. I couldn't sleep that night. I was much too tired 
to sleep and worried about your father." 

"Did Daddy get back all right?" 

It seemed as though Julia was not listening to the 
eager questions of her daughter, as she continued her 
story. "The following morning the sun came up bright. 
The day was beautiful, and even though I didn't sleep 
too much, I felt much stronger and waited eagerly as I 
watched from my hotel room window. Your father told 
me if everything went all right he would be waving a 
white handkerchief as he came up the highway. I wait- 
ed until noon with anxiety, but when your father did 
not appear, I was sure the customs officers had detain- 
ed him for questioning." 

"Was he detained, Mother?" inquired Margery. 

"No. About three o'clock in the afternoon, I saw a 
little white speck in the distance. My heart leaped for 
joy. I couldn't believe my own eyes. It was your fath- 
er. He was waving his handkerchief. He was smiling. 
When he arrived in our room, he fell across the bed ex- 
hausted. He was so tired that for hours he couldn't fall 
asleep because his breathing was not normal. Finally he 
Cell into a deep sleep." 

"How long did you remain in Fiume, Mother?" 

"We had to wait one week for all our papers. The 
waiting would have been easy to tolerate, but we were 
totally out of funds. We didn't know what would happ- 
en, because we didn't have the money to pay for our 
hotel rooms. But fortune smiled upon us the fifth day 
we were there. A woman tourist was attracted by the 
shyness of your brother, Holland. It was evident she 
liked children. She was a French woman and could 
speak that language only. But our good luck was that 
your father spoke and read nine languages fluently, 
and amongst them was French, He conversed with her 
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in French and told her where we were going. Some- 
how, she sensed that our money was gone, she began to 
admire my beautiful gold necklace. It was so long that 
I could put it around my waist line, and for a pendant 
it had a heavy gold cross. She offered us a handsome 
price for the gold chain." 

"Did you sell it to her, Mother?" 

"I didn't want to part with my gold chain, because 
your father gave it to me as an engagement gift, and I 
wanted to keep it for the rest of my life. But I had no 
alternative. We didn't have anything else to sell. She 
saw how I hesitated and your father told her in French 
that he gave me the chain as a gift. She then doubled 
the offer and I couldn't refuse it. We needed the money 
so badly." 

"What did Daddy have to say about it?" 

"Your father told me that God from whom cometh 
all good, will put him in a position to buy me another 
gold chain, so it wasn't so difficult to part with it after 
all. However, the French woman was a very decent 
lady* She took the gold chain and removed the heavy 
gold cross from it, and handed it back to me, I couldn't 
understand what she meant, for she smiled and said 
something in French. Your father told me she wanted 
me to have the cross as a token of her good wishes, 
and that it belonged to me because it was given to me 
as an engagement gift." 

"Did you ever regret selling your gold chain, Moth- 
er?" 

"No, I can't say that I did. For if I had not had that 
gold chain, we probably never would have come to Am- 
erica." 

"What steamship did you come on, Mother, and how 
long did it take you to get here?" inquired the inquisi- 
tive Margery. 
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"We left the port of Fiurne on the steamship Kaiser 
Wtthelm I and it took us about three weeks to get here. 
Your grandfather was waiting for us at Ellis Island. 
We were hardly in America a few weeks, when your 
little brother was born, but the trip was too much for 
him, because he died shortly after birth," 

"Oh, Mother, what a beautiful story you have told 
me/' beamed Margery. 

"Goodness/' Julia exclaimed. "I wonder what time it 
is? It is almost dark. I did not realize how late it was/' 

Margery put her arms around her young mother, 
and together they walked into the house. "You know, 
Mother, I'm so proud of you/' She kissed her mother's 
hand. Julia smiled, satisfied. 
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i I 'HE summer passed by before Julia realized it. 

I And it meant getting- clothes for the children and 
preparing them for school once more. It was so 
difficult to buy them everything they needed be- 
cause her income was not big enough. And now she had 
to face the problem of leaving her job at the factory 
and trying to make a go of things by washing clothes 
and ironing. She dreaded the thought, but there was no 
alternative. Gracie was only four years old and she was 
still too young for school; even in kindergarten they 
wouldn't take in four-year-olds. 

Even Mrs. Ivan had gone to work in the factory be- 
cause the work at the machine shop where Mr. Ivan 
was employed was slow for quite some time. Depres- 
sion was begining to strike at almost all the plants ex- 
cept the electric works. 

So, Julia couldn't even think of asking Mrs. Ivan, as 
she had originally thought she would ask her, to take 
care of Gracie. It was Mrs. Ivan who suggested that 
Julia place Gracie in a nursery. It wasn't too far from 
home and they took care of children during the days 
only for a nominal fee. They also came for the child- 
ren and returned them in the early evening. 

And so, Julia returned to work when the children 
went back to school. 

It was the first anniversary of the passing away of 
Michael. Julia had mass said for him in church on that 
particular Sunday. Everyone mentioned how nice she 
looked with her six children in church with her. And 



many people said she ought to get married. It would 
be a lot easier for her to raise the children. 

But marriage did not enter Julia's mind up until 
then. Even now, if her friends would not be recom- 
mending so many fine and eligible men to her, she 
would not even think of marriage. 

Of course, after one year people began to become 
more free in approaching her with this subject. There 
were recommendations. But she had an excuse for all 
of them. 

One young bachelor who proposed to her offered her 
everything that would make her life comfortable. 

"I'm very sorry/' she told him. "It wouldn't be fair 
to burden you with the task of raising my six child- 
ren." 

"It wouldn't be any burden/' he told her. "After all, 
your son and oldest daughter can go to work now." 

Julia refused to see him after that. 

She continued to work in the factory. The women co- 
workers also talked about marriage to her. They told 
her "she was foolish to waste her life all alone." 

"I'm not alone/' she would tell them quickly. "I have 
six lovely children." 

But things didn't turn out as she had planned. The 
children were hardly back in school three weeks, when 
Helena came down with the whooping cough, and Grac- 
ie had the measles. It meant remaining at home, taking 
care of them and taking in washing and ironing once 
more. 

Things were beginning to get worse. The washes did 
not pay well any more. Depression seemed to be all 
around. Julia began to despair. Holland was doing so 
well in High School and Margery was an honor student 
in her class, too. Julia couldn't think of taking them 
out of school 



But what could she do? Winter was here and it cost 
so much for coal and other extras that come on with 
cold weather. There were doctor bills to contend with. 
It seemed that the children had all kinds of illnesses 
that come from winter colds and ear aches to measles 
and whooping cough. It seemed as though there would 
be no end to the misery and suffering that winter. 

One evening there was a knock at the door. Mr. Rin- 
ko, a neighbor, was standing there with a friend whom 
he introduced as a Mr. Frank Bardos. 

Julia asked them in, and it wasn't long before Frank 
Bardos stated the reason for his visit. Mr. Rinko, a 
lifetime friend of his, had told him about Julia. Frank 
Bardos was a widower and he was looking for a good 
woman. He wanted to remarry. 

Julia told him flatly she had no intentions of gett- 
ing married, and that he was wasting his time calling 
on her. 

That evening she told Mrs. Ivan, "You should have 
seen the man, he's old enough to be my father." 

"Maybe that's the kind of a man who would be the 
right kind of a man to help you raise this family," re- 
plied Mrs. Ivan. 

Julia shrugged her shoulders. "Maybe I am getting 
tired of all this hardship." 

Mrs. Ivan got up to leave. "Now you are talking the 
way I would like to hear you talk. I think you ought 
to get married, Mrs. Magyar. You've had enough of 
all this, this hard and miserable life." 

After Mrs. Ivan left, Julia thought, "Perhaps she is 
right. I can't last much longer if I have to put up with 
all this misery." 

Frank Bardos was not the type of a man to dis- 
courage very easily. He made it his business to call on 
Julia several times a week. He never came empty hand- 



ed. There was always a gift in his hand. If not flowers, 
then a box of candy, and if it wasn't something for 
Julia, it was fruits for the children, or cookies. 

He was not a good looking man. He wasn't very tall 
and had a round oval face. His mustache was always 
neatly twirled in the handlebar style. He was immacu- 
lately dressed in the finest of suits. 

"Please, Mrs. Magyar/' he pleaded with her on sev- 
eral of his visits, "won't you consider my proposal?" 

"Pll be frank with you, Mr. Bardos," she told him 
one evening. " I don't think it is fair to you to be bur- 
dened with the responsibilities of this large family* I 
have six children, and " 

"Please don't mention the children all the time," he 
interrupted. "I'll be just as good to them as if they 
were my own." 

"But what will your daughter say?" Julia question- 
ed. " She may resent it, if you wetfe to marry again." 

Frank Bardos assured her that his daughter would 
be glad to see him married again because she always 
urged him to get married and live the way he should be 
living. "Besides," he told Julia confidentially, "I don't 
think my daughter likes to have me live with them, and 
she would much rather see me married and have a 
home of my own." 

Julia said she would think it over and let him know. 

Julia knew she was not in love with Frank Bardos, 
she also knew she never would be. But she felt that he 
would be good to her, and in time she might learn to 
like him well enough so they could mold their life to- 
gether. 

She asked her mother for advice. "What would you 
do, Mother, if you were I?" 

Her mother hesitated. "I cannot see you married to 
that man," she finally confessed. "He is much too old 
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for you. After all, he is forty-seven years of age and 
you are only in your thirty fourth year." 

"I know that, Mother. But somehow I think he would 
make a better father to the children than a younger 
man would be." 

"All I can say to you, Julia/' continued her mother, 
"is that you know as well as I do that marriage is a 
fifty-fifty proposition, and marriage which is based on 
security cannot possibly be as happy a marriage as the 
one based on love." 

"Oh, Mother, I know it is not fair to any man to have 
a woman marry him just for security, but do you sup- 
pose I can ever love any one again, having loved Mich- 
ael the way I did?" 

"No, , Julia, you will probably never love anyone the 
way you did Michael, but if you marry someone who 
will be good to you, and you in turn are capable of 
making him happy, it will be the next best thing in 
your life. You know what you are doing, I will not in- 
terfere with your life. All I can say is, I wish I had 
never remarried after your father died. But now I 
try to make the best of it," 

Julia put her arms around her mother and sobbed* 
"Oh, Mother ! I'm so weary of everything. I'm so tired 
of all this poverty. I cannot make things go the way I 
want them to. Our home is much too small for us* I 
cannot work because the children get sick so often. I'm 
tired of all this idle gossip. I cannot talk to anyone, 
without people having me married the next day. People 
watch me day in and day out. They hound me for send- 
ing the children to school instead of sending them to 
work. I have no alternative. I'm so tired of it all. I 
have no faith in my remaining strength/' 

Rose Marko patted her daughter. Her heart and 
soul ached for her. "My poor child," she whispered. 
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"You are my only child and I had to bring you into this 
world to suffer the way you do. May the good Lord 
look down upon you and have pity on you, my dear." 
She gently patted Julia on the shoulder, her own eyes 
full of tears of pity and sorrow. It was the first time 
Rose Marko saw Julia cry the way she did. And she 
thought to herself, "It will do her good to have a good 
cry." 

After Julia stopped crying she felt much better. 
She sat in silence while her mother went about mak- 
ing coffee. 

Rose Marko set the table and sat down beside her 
daughter. She poured the coffee and began to talk about 
her past life. "You know, Julia, everyone in this world 
sometime or another gets his or her share of sorrow 
and misfortune. Only for some people it is a continual 
string of hard luck, until finally the sun breaks 
through the dark clouds and keeps shining for quite a 
while. But in some other folks' lives it keeps sprinkling 
lightly all the time. These people never really know 
what happines really is, because while their misfor- 
tune may not be hard blows, yet it is always there and 
they were never happy. But in your case you have al- 
ready seen happiness with Michael, may God rest his 
soul that I mention him; some people never get even 
that much out of life. Then, you have six beautiful 
children, all of whom are healthy and well. You have 
everything to be thankful for. Think of the unfortun- 
ate mothers who bring into this world crippled children 
and have to go through life suffering for and with 
their children. We must not let ourselves go. But if we 
look around us, we will find that others are less for- 
tunate and we can be thankful to God Almighty that 
life has been as good to us as it is." 

Rose Marko paused a moment, realizing that Julia 
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was intently listening to what she had to say to her. 
She continued her conversation. "Now take my life, for 
example, I was eighteen years old when I met your 
father. We fell in love with each other at once. I didn't 
have any parents living and was working out as a 
maid. By the age of eighteen, I was very tired from 
working so hard, and being bossed around, I felt as if I 
were forty years old. Your father asked me to marry 
him and I thought how nice it would be for me to be- 
come a lady of my own home. Besides, we were madly 
in love with each other. We were only married a few 
months when your father had to report for military 
service in the reserves of the Hungarian army. He had 
to sign up for three years. You can imagine my sorrow. 
Having to part from him was sad enough alone, but we 
were no sooner married, than I discovered I was to 
have a child. My child was born six months after your 
father went into service. In respect to your father's 
mother, I named my little girl, Julia. And that, my 
child was you. 

"Your father was very happy to hear of his daugh- 
ter, but he couldn't come home to see her, as he had to 
remain in the army the designated length of time. So, 
I was forced to take my little girl, and place her into a 
children's home. She was like a total orphan. I yearn- 
ed to have and keep her, but I couldn't because I had 
to go out and work as a maid again. It wasn't any easy 
life for me, to be parted from my husband and my 
lovely child." 

Eose Marko continued her story. "You were three 
years old when your father came home. He loved you 
and was so happy to be reunited with his family. How- 
ever, conditions were so bad in Hungary that your 
father could not get any kind of a job. Not even a jani- 
tor's job. So, he decided he would go to America and 
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to make a living there. He promised as soon as he 
would establish himself in a job and make a home 
ready for us, that he would send us passage money and 
have us join him in America. And so I continued to 
work out until you became of school age. Then I set up 
housekeeping and became a janitress in an apartment 
building. Financially, things were a lot better because 
your father sent us money occasionally from America 
and I was given a nice apartment in the place for doing 
the work of cleaning and dusting. The only happiness 
I had was to have you with me in the evenings." 

"Poor Mother, you must have had it real hard in your 
young days/' interrupted Julia. 

"And later too, Julia," continued Rose Marko. 

"In what way do you mean that, Mother?" 

"Well, at first your father had difficulty in getting 
himself a good paying job in America. Wages were 
low, and he couldn't save any money to establish a 
home. All he could earn was enough to pay for his room 
and board, and occasionally send us a few dollars. 
When the great longing to see us struck him, he would 
borrow money from his friends in America to come 
and visit us. Aud when he returned he would be work- 
ing to repay his debts. And so it was that not until you 
were grown up and ready for marriage, that your fath- 
er was in a position to provide a home for us and take 
us to our new home in America." 

"Yes, Mother. I remember when Daddy came home* 
Michael was courting me and asked for my hand in 
marriage and how Daddy ordered the gypsy band to 
play at my wedding. Daddy flung American money 
left and right to the Ciganys, telling them to 'play, 
boys, play, boys, I am an American boy, and I pay.' And 
when the Ciganys saw the paper dollars they played 
until they were almost crazy with the music. Daddy 



had them follow me everywhere, and instructed them 
to play into my ears. And I remember how drunk Dad- 
dy became" 

"Yes, Julia/' interrupted -her mother. "That's the 
story. When I came here to America with your father, 
I was very happy, even though I had to part from you, 
but I knew you had a good protector in your husband, 
Michael, so I didn't worry too much about you, I 
thought all my troubles would be over, and I would be 
happy in my new country and my own home.** 

"Weren't you happy, Mother?" 

"I could have been happy, my child, but thirteen 
years in America, alone, had made a completely chang- 
ed man out of your father. It is true, he had a nice 
little house waiting for me and he told me to buy what- 
ever I needed in the line of furnishings, but while 
your father was here in America, he took to drinking. 
He got mixed up with the wrong men, and liquor be- 
came a part of his life. He would go on sprees. He 
would work for several months, and then take sever- 
al weeks off from work just drinking and sleeping and 
singing until he would get real sick from the liquor 
and then he would stop for awhile. I used to aggravate 
myself over this because we couldn't possibly get 
ahead." 

"Yes, Mother, I know how drunk Daddy became the 
first night we came to America," spoke Julia. 

Rose Marko continued her story. "Well, I don't 
have to tell you the rest. You know how sick your fath- 
er was for years; the doctor told him to give up drink- 
ing, and he would be able to help him. Your father 
would reply, " 'Nobody, not even a doctor, should tell 
him liquor is not good for me. Because that's medicine 
to me/ " 
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"Yes, Mother, it must have been difficult to put up 
with all that you had to," admitted Julia. 

"Yes, my child, but I loved your father very much. 
And that's what I mean: when marriage is based on 
love even the greatest burdens of life are not too great, 
because love wins out in the long run. When marriage 
is based on love, instead of security, even the great- 
est obstacles seem small." 

"I know just what you mean, Mother. I felt that way 
about Michael. And his illness was no burden to me at 
all," spoke Julia in a tender voice scarcely above a 
whisper, her eyes filling up with tears. 

"You know, Julia," continued Rose Marko, "when 
your father went to the drug store one rainy, freezing 
day on his way home he had two bottles in his hand, 
one was his medicine and the other was a whiskey 
bottle. Near the gate, he slipped on the icy pavement 
and fell. It wasn't the whiskey bottle that he let go, but 
the medicine bottle. He hung on to the whiskey bottle 
for dear life." 

"Did you say anything to him about that, Mother?" 

"No, Julia, I knew it was of no use to speak to him. 
The doctor told me he would not recover and didn't 
have much time to live, so I let him have his way. All 
the time my heart was bleeding for him with pity and 
sorrow. When he was sober, he always promised he 
would never get drunk again, but it was one promise 
he could never keep, and I forgave him with all my 
heart. For I realized if Fate had not parted us in our 
early days together, this would have never happened 
to him." Rose Marko stood up to clear the coffee dishes 
off the table. She looked at Julia for a long while and 
spoke softly as if thinking aloud. 

"But I had my reward. Because on his death bed 
your father said to me, 'On this earth, I loved you and 
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still tortured you; in Heaven I will continue to love 
you as I always have, until you will join me and find 
that I've given up drinking, so that at least in Heav- 
en I will give you! peace and happiness/ " 

Rose Marko hastily gathered the dishes and placed 
them in the sink. She didn't want to cry again. She 
felt Julia had enough of it for one day, and she would 
not start it all over again. 

Julia went over to the sink to help dry the dishes. 
"Mother," she asked timidly, "Why did you get marri- 
ed the second time? It couldn't have been for love, 
could it?" 

"No, Julia, it was not for love/' emphasized her 
Mother. 

"Then what was the reason, when you didn't have 
any small children to support?" asked Julia. 

Rose Marko was putting the dishes into the cup- 
board. "I always maintain," she said, "That no greater 
love hath any heart than that of a Mother's heart. And 
I felt sorry for four motherless little girls." 
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TT^RANK Bardos was not the type of a man who 
would give up easily. It was quite evident that he 
was in love with Julia. But then, one couldn't 
blame him. She had gone through much in her life, 
but she continued to remain comely and lovely to look 
at. That quick smile of hers would win any heart at 
once and her blue eyes always had that sincere express- 
ion in them. 

"Couldn't you consider it, now, tonight," he begged 
her one evening. "I would be the happiest man if you 
would but say the word to me." 

"Mr. Bardos," she told him, "There are so many 
nice young women who are widows. They have money 
and security. They do not have children like I have. 
You will probably do better by marrying one of these 
women." 

"But I do not want to marry any of these women 
who do not have children and who have security. I 
don't mind the children," he emphasized, "for if I 
want their mother to be my wife, then I want her 
children to be my children. As for security, I have a 
little money we can invest into your little home here, 
make it larger and then there will be plenty of room 
for all of us." 

It all sounded nice to Julia, but she was afraid, and 
she couldn't accept him, that is, not yet. She wanted 
time to think it over. The memory of Michael was still 
a part of her life. It was difficult to make up her mind. 
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She wanted to discuss it with her children. She want- 
ed to know their reaction. She wanted advice from oth- 
ers. Not because she felt she was too stupid to make 
her own decisions, but she felt that the opinions of 
others were well worth listening to. 

One evening she had told the entire story to her life 
long lady friend, Mrs. Ivan, whose opinion, Julia decid- 
ed she knew she could count on. For Mrs. Ivan hadnever 
yet failed her in anything. After Julia finished tell- 
ing her about the proposal and what Frank Bardos told 
her about wanting her children to be his children, Mrs. 
Ivan replied : "It sounds as if the man is all right, but 
to me it seems as if he wants to get married in a 
hurry." 

Mrs. Ivan was an honest woman, and no one would 
have liked to see Julia happy again more than she did. 
"What does he offer as security?" she asked after a 
long pause. 

"He told me he had a little money which we could in- 
vest into our home by enlarging it, so then we could 
own it jointly." 

"That sounds pretty good," commented Mrs. Ivan. 

"And last evening," continued Julia, "He offered to 
buy me a fur coat along with the diamond ring if I 
consented to become his wife." 

"What did you say to him, Mrs. Magyar?" It was 
really a true and genuine friendship that Julia and 
Mrs. Ivan held for each other through the years they 
had been neighors, but all through those years they 
had never once called each other by their first names. 

"Well, Mrs. Ivan, what could I say? My mind wasn't 
made up and there wasn't anything else I could say 
but tell him I couldn't accept his gift, and that if I did 
decide to marry him, the money intended for a fur 
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coat or a diamond ring could be better used by invest- 
ing it into our home or into some new furniture.* 1 

"What did he say to that?" asked Mrs. Ivan. 

"He smiled and said he would be very happy 
when he could start to buy furniture for our home." 

Mrs. Ivan spoke after her usual pause, "It sounds 
all right to me, but remember some men will make all 
kinds of promises to win the woman they love, but later 
they forget to keep their promises. Although he doesn't 
sound like that to me/' 

"How many children has he, Mrs. Magyar?" 

"He has two children, a daughter who is married and 
a son seventeen years of age who lives with her." 

"Will his son go to live with his father if he gets 
married?" asked Mrs. Ivan. 

"I don't know," replied Julia. "Since I haven't as 
yet accepted him, it never occurred to me to ask about 
that. But I think he will continue to live with his 
sister, as he is in business with his brother-in-law." 

"What kind of business are they doing, did Mr. Bar- 
dos tell you that?" 

"I think he said something about a dry cleaning bus- 
iness," answered Julia as she walked with Mrs. Ivan 
to the door. 

"Well, my dear Mrs. Magyar, this is something you 
will have to figure out for yourself. It is best not to 
meddle into people's private affairs, because everyone 
knows their own likes and dislikes." 

Mrs. Ivan took her friend's hand and gripped it firm- 
ly, saying, "Think it over, Mrs. Magyar, think it over 
well, and good luck to you." 

After Mrs. Ivan had gone, Julia was puzzled. She 
finally came to the conclusion that Mrs. Ivan had con- 
sented. In one word she approved of her marriage to 
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Frank Bardos because she told her to think it over well 
and wished her good luck. 

Four weeks had now passed since Frank Bardos 
came to visit Julia and propose to her. He asked her 
to make up her mind and say the word that would 
make him the happiest man in the world. He would 
come for the final answer the following day. 

Julia and her mother were sitting under the grape 
arbor discussing the whole matter. 

"I am going to marry Frank, Mother. I think he will 
be a good husband. I dread the thought of going 
through the hardships of another winter all alone." 

"Have you talked to the children yet, Julia?" 

"No, not yet, Mother. I just don't know how to break 
the news to them. I'm so afraid they will not under- 
stand.'* 

"I don't want to hurt them, Mother," she said. 
"Their happiness means so much to me." 

"Well, Julia, you will not ruin their happiness if 
you are able to provide for them after a better fash- 
ion than you are doing now," spoke her mother. 

"That's true, Mother. But they may resent the fact 
that another man is going to take their father's place." 

"That you can expect, but if he will be the kind of a 
man he promises to be, they will learn to like him. 
Children can be easily won with kindness." 

That evening after the supper dishes were put away 
and Holland and Margery were settled down to do 
their homework, Julia spoke to them. 

"Children, what would you say if Mother got marr- 
ied and brought you another father?" She was ner- 
vous and frightened as though she were being tried 
for her life. 

Holland swallowed and looked at her as he closed his 
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geometry book. He opened his mouth and was about 
to say something-, but he closed it without saying a 
word. 

Holland looked at his mother. He was not a stupid 
boy. He was a good student in High School and he re- 
alized all his mother was going through just to send 
him to High School. After all, he was already four- 
teen years of age, and his mother could have easily 
obtained for him his working papers ; instead she was 
satisfied to make sacrifices to send him to school. He 
knew he must not be ungrateful. Of course, the mem- 
ory of his father came to his mind. Holland bit his lips, 
his eyes filled with tears and he spoke quietly as he 
always did. He looked straight into his mother's eyes 
and said, "Mother, we learned in school today that in 
order to make progress in anything we must look a- 
head, we must look to the future. The! past is a closed 
chapter in our lives. You were unfortunate that you 
lost Dad so early in your life, and we were unfortunate 
that we could not share in the love our father could 
have given us, but it is the will of God. The past is past 
and the future ahead of us. Mother, you deserve the 
best. You do as you want to, III always love you for 
what you are to me, my Mother." 

With tears quietly rolling down her cheeks, Julia 
embraced him and said, "Thank you, my son. And I 
thank God you are my son." 

Holland kissed his mother, and hurried out of the 
kitchen into the bedroom to retire. Noble as his speech 
was to his mother, it was a sad fourteen year old boy 
who wept himself to sleep that night. 

Margery was more on the dramatic side of it all 
After Holland left the room, she burst into tears. Cry- 
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ing and sobbing on her mother's shoulders, "Oh, Moth- 
er I" she exclaimel. "No one can take Daddy's place. He 
will never be our father, because he will never be good 
to us like Daddy was. He's going to hate us, I know 
he is."Margery carried on and on until she became 
rather hysterical. 

Julia had a difficult time quieting her. But she re- 
alized that Margery had been very close to her father, 
because she used to take care of him and feed him and 
help him in so many ways. Anyhow, Margery was in- 
clined to be a very sensitive girl and she always man- 
aged to make an issue of everything. 

Lewis was not at home, as usual. Of course, it was 
not too late yet. It was about eidit o'clock, and vet it 
seemed to Julia that she had gone throueh a life time 
ordeal since that evening had begun. When Rosalvn and 
Helena saw Margery carry on, and cry the wav she did, 
they went to their bedroom only to weep themselves 
to sleep. 

Julia's heart ached for her children. But she remem- 
bered her mother's words : "Children can be won with 
kindness." Maybe thev will get over it real soon. Julia 
hoped. Now she wasn't so sure whether or not she was 
going to marry Frank Bardos after all. 

But Julia was tired and she felt that the sharing of 
the burdens of her life with someone else mierht help. 
It was true, and she knew it, she would never forget 
Michael. But she needed a support because she was 
weary, so weary and so very tired of facing life and 
its burdens all alone. 

Two weeks later Julia was married to Frank Bar- 
dos. It was a simple ceremony. Julia was dressed in 
a light grey crepe dress. She had a bouquet of white 
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roses. Frank's daughter and her husband were witness- 
es to the marriage. They were very nice to Julia and 
seemed to be very happy about the whole thing. 

After it was over, there was a wedding dinner at 
Julia's little home. Her mother had prepared a fine 
Hungarian meal. The children were very polite and 
appeared to be very shy. 

Through it all, Julia felt sad. She should have been 
happy at least a little bit, but inside of her she was sad- 
der than ever. She couldn't explain why, but she felt a 
shadow around her. 
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LEWIS continued to be the problem child of the 
family. His marks in school would fluctuate from 
high honors to failures. Julia worried about him. 
It just didn't seem right. 

She questioned him one evening as to what was 
wrong. But Frank told her "to leave the boy alone, he 
would adjust himself in time." 

There wasn't anything she could say to the children, 
that Frank wouldn't interfere. He had a very peculiar 
disposition. And as time went on she discovered it was 
very difficult to get along with him. 

If she told him anything, he would never agree with 
her. The opposite of everything seemed to be hi$ motto. 
It didn't take Julia too long to find out that she had 
made a very grave mistake by her second marriage. 

In the first place Frank did not keep his word. Sev- 
eral weeks after their marriage Julia discovered that 
Frank was without a cent to his name. The money he 
did have, he gave to his daughter and son before he 
married Julia. They told him he was foolish to spend 
his money on the children of another man. It was a 
great let down to Julia. At first she kept everything 
to herself because she was ashamed of her choice of 
a husband. 

Of course, Frank worked every day, and though he 
did not earn very high wages, it was a steady income. 
He was nothing like the man he appeared to be when 
he was asking Julia in marriage. He turned out to be 
a very heavy drinker. He was aggressive and was very 
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difficult to please. Many quarrels followed. Every week 
end he would get drunk and be abusive. As time went 
on, he became worse. 

On one occasion, Julia questioned him as to what 
was wrong. He was pretty well intoxicated. He told 
her he wanted her to sign her house to his name, too, 
because he was not going to support her children. He 
wasn't going to make Lords and Ladies of her child- 
ren. They were getting old enough to go to work, in- 
stead of going to school. 

All this was too much to take. So Julia told him if 
he wanted to back out, he could do so. She would not 
hold it against him. 

"You are right, Frank/' she told him once when he 
was entirely sober. "You should have thought of all 
this when I told you I had six children to support/' 

When Frank was not drunk he seemed like an en- 
tirely different person. But it seemed that he could 
never be sober and finally Julia realized why his 
daughter wanted him to get married. She couldn't put 
up with him any longer. 

Julia knew the marriage could not last. They plann- 
ed to separate on several occasions, but he always 
asked her to forgive him and that he would try to be 
different 

After each of these promises, he was able to stay 
away from drinks for a few weeks only, and then con- 
tinue all over again. It was evident that Frank was 
very jealous of Julia. He accused her of things she 
never even dreamed of doing. 

Julia was attending the evening school in her neigh- 
borhood. She had made up her mind it was about time 
she became a citizen of the United States. She want- 
ed to apply for her first papers, so she and Mrs. Ivan 
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and a group of other people in the neighborhood at- 
tended the schools. 

On these ocassions, Frank would insult her, and tell 
her she did not go to the school These and many other 
things began to make life unbearable with him. Re- 
gardless of how many chances she gave him it was no 
use. 

The last straw, however, was on one particular Sun- 
day. Frank was intoxicated, as usual, in the cellar 
around the wine barrels. Julia went to the cellar to put 
away some preserves. He accused her of spying on 
him and struck her on the head with a heavy piece of 
firewood. 

Holland had just stepped into the cellar and saw his 
mother struck and bleeding on the forehead. He was 
a strong boy, he jumped upon his step-father and floor- 
ed him. With blood streaming down her face, Julia 
pulled and tugged at her son. 

"Stop it, my son, stop it." She cried. 

Holland was furious. "But look, Mother, you are 
bleeding. Look what he did to you." 

Frank was frightened not only because Holland had 
jumped upon him, but he was frightened because he 
had lost his mind for a moment and inflicted a wound 
upon Julia's head. He wondered if she would have the 
police arrest him. 

As Holland lead his mother out of the wine cellar, 
Frank could hear her say to her son, "Don't soil your 
hands with him, my son, he isn't worth to blacken your 
name." 

The doctor was called. He put several stitches into 
her wound, Julia did not tell the doctor what happen- 
ed, excepting that she hit her head. The doctor didn't 
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say anything, but it was evident he didn't believe her 
story. 

And so Julia found out again in life that the truth 
of the old adage, "all that glitters is not gold" had cer- 
tainly come forth again. 

Frank begged and pleaded for forgiveness. This time 
Julia's heart found no mercy. "Take my advice, Frank, 
don't ever drink again, because when you intoxicate 
yourself, you lose your mind. Believe me, it will be 
better for you and for me if we separate peaceably. 
You will go your way and I will go mine. I don't blame 
you for not wanting to share the burdens of my family. 
Why should you? Permit me to sue for divorce, and we 
both will be happier than we are now. You are two 
persons in one, a gentleman when you are sober, a de- 
mon when you are drunk." 

The divorce came through in due time. Julia charg- 
ed Frank with intolerable cruelty and intemperance. 
He did not contest the divorce. The judge told Julia 
that she was entitled to claim alimony. But Julia did 
not want it. "All I want/' she told him, "is to regain 
the name of a very fine man, Michael Magyar." 

The right to regain the name of Julia Magyar was 
granted. 

Once home again in her little home, Julia felt free 
and really happy for the first time in three years 
since that fatal day when she married Frank Bardos. 

"I hate myself for rushing into marriage the way I 
did," she told Mrs. Ivan. 

"Don't blame yourself, Mrs. Magyar, you didn't do 
anything you should not have done. You wanted bett- 
er conditions, but it was not your fault that you fail- 
ed. You did the best you could." 

"I wished many times over I would have listened 
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to my premonitions, and to my little Margery, but I 
was desperate. I didn't think Frank was such a heavy 
drinker." She shuddered as she thought of everything 
that had happened. 

"We live and learn, Mrs. Magyar," spoke Mrs. Ivan 
with great wisdom. 

"Yes, I know," replied Julia, "but it is a very sad 
story when we have to learn by our own experiences." 

"You know, Mrs. Magyar, we all make mistakes 
some time or other in our lives." continued Mrs. Ivan. 
"I'll never forget my poor mother's words, God rest 
her soul. She used to say when any one had made a mis- 
take, 'A horse has four feet and yet it will stumble at 
times/ " 

"It's all like a nightmare," continued Julia. "I would 
like to wake up and find that it was all a dream." But 
the whole thing was not a dream and Julia found she 
had to go through quite a bit of readjustment. How- 
ever, she felt it was an experience from which one can 
easily profit in the line of wisdom. 

"What are your intentions, Mrs. Magyar? Are you 
going to work now?" inquired Mrs. Ivan. 

"Yes, I will go to work. Gracie is now in school and 
the older girls will take care of her when she comes 
home." 

"It will be wonderful now that Holland will be grad- 
uating from High School this coming summer if he 
could get himself a nice job," said Mrs. Ivan. "I supp- 
ose you can hardly wait to see him graduate," 

Yes, it would be nice when he graduated from High 
School, but to Julia that was not the end of his edu- 
cation. She had no intentions of talking about it now, 
even to her friend, Mrs. Ivan. How could she tell 
what her intentions were to anyone. They wouldn't 
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understand her anyhow. She had already been told 
that her intentions were too high for a poor working 
woman, and because she had expected so much from 
her children, she was going to get the biggest disapp- 
ointment of her life. 

But to Julia everything seemed difficult. She didn't 
expect anything from her children in return for what 
she might be able to do for them in the line of educa- 
tion. All she prayed for was that God should give her 
strength and health to carry on. 

As for her children, she prayed that they keep on 
having clean minds and continue the good work in 
school they were doing up to now. 

But Lewis never ceased to be her greatest problem. 
He was not a stupid boy, but school books were the 
things one seldom saw in his hand. He would say "Why 
study when I can get my homework done in school?" 

Lewis was always on the go. He seldom remained at 
home and at times it seemed that he did not even be- 
long to the family. 

However, there never was a complaint about him to 
Julia. In fact, unusual reports would come about him, 
such as saving a girl's life while swimming in the Old 
Mill Eiver. Her parents were very grateful and they 
came to Julia to tell her all about it. "Oh, it was noth- 
ing," Lewis waved it aside. "Anybody would have 
done the same if they were near the drowning girl." 
Just like that. Careless as he was about school work, 
nothing seemed to bother him. He never completed his 
chores at home the way he should have. But then, oth- 
er than chopping wood, or carrying in coal, there was 
not much to be done at home. 

Julia decided it was no use to worry about him, as 
long as he was not getting into any trouble or as long 
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as he did not fail in his studies. He wasn't failing, but 
was very close to the border of failing. 

Grade was now in the second grade. She was a quiet 
little girl with very straight blond hair. She had 
laughing blue eyes and went about her own quiet way. 

One evening she came in very sad. Julia questioned 
her. "What is the trouble with my baby?" she asked 
her. 

"Oh, Mommie," she cried, "Bundy didn't come to 
meet me this afternoon. I don't know where he is/* 

They all went looking for their loving St. Bernard, 
Bundy. After a careful search, they found him in the 
stable. His large head was resting on his front paws, 
and his eyes were closed in sleep. It was eternal sleep. 

Julia expected this would come sooner or later, be- 
cause Bundy was very old. He had been with them a 
very long time. 

Julia promised Gracie she would get her another 
Bundy as soon as she was able to. 

Having a dog in the family for years, one becomes 
so attached to it, that having to part with it is not an 
easy task. The children, especially Gracie, had never 
forgotten their beloved St. Bernard, Bundy. 
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EORGE Harangi was a very short man. He had 
IT narrow eyes and appeared to be squinting all the 
^-^ time. His wife had died several years before, 
leaving- him with four young girls. He made the best 
of it. The Markos and the Harangis had been good 
friends for years at the time Mrs. Harangi passed 
away. Rose Marko was full of pity for the children. 
And so, when George Harangi asked her to marry 
him she did so more out of pity for the children than 
she did because she wanted to remarry. 

Rose Marko was a good mother and a good wife. 
But it was not appreciated the way it might have been. 
The children became very disobedient as they grew old- 
er. There are times when even a child's own mother 
can not give in to the whims and fancies of her child. 
But if a step-mother does not give in, it is because 
she has a label pinned on her lapel, and that label reads, 
"Step-mother." 

Rose Marko had been living with the Harangis for 
the past seven years. The girls were growing now. 
They began to feel very independent, and disregarded 
whatever she had to say to them. 

They went about their own way. And whenever opp- 
ortunity afforded, they would tell their father tales 
about their stepmother. 

If Rose Marko would tell them something about 
their attitude and misbehavior, they would simply re- 
tort, "You are too old fashioned/* 

Things went from bad to worse. Rose Marko could no 
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longer stand the doings of her step children. She did 
not want to go to Julia and tell her, but she had no al- 
ternative. 

Rose Marko was a very short, stocky woman. She 
had a full face, deep blue eyes and very rosy cheeks. 
Her black hair was turning grey in the front. She had 
it braided tight and pulled on top of her head. 

She looked bewildered as she came into Julia's home 
one evening. Before she could say a word, she burst 
into tears. 

"What is it, Mother?" asked Julia. Rose Marko could 
not speak for a moment. 

"What seems to be the trouble, Mother?" asked Julia 
as she put her arms around her mother. "Are you sick?" 

Rose Marko sat down into the rocker and cried for 
a long time. Julia waited patiently. For this was not 
the way her mother usually acted. Her mother was a 
jovial sort of a woman. She could make jest of most 
anything, and Julia seldom saw her mother cry and 
carry on the way she did now. 

"Remember two weeks ago when the doctor came to 
see me?" 

"Yes, I remember, Mother. You put some iodine on 
your teeth and it gagged you. I told you never to put 
that on a toothache. The best thing to do is have the bad 
tooth pulled. Are you still sick from that, Mother?" 
asked Julia, somewhat alarmed. , 

"No, I'm not sick from that/* said Rose Marko. 

"Then what is the trouble, Mother?" asked Julia. "Is 
there any way I can be of help to you?" 

'Yes, I believe you can," said Rose Marko. "Julia, 
my life that is, my marriage to George Harangi has 
become a very unhappy one." 

"Oh, Mother, why didn't you tell me this before?" 
asked Julia. 
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"Because," continued Rose Marko, "you had enough 
trouble of your own, and I was not going to add to it. 
Things went from bad to worse. I did not have a tooth 
ache at all; I thought it would be best to end it all by 
taking poison." 

"Oh, Mother! If it is as bad as all that, why didn't 
you tell me?" Julia embraced her mother with all the 
understanding of a woman who has gone through sim- 
ilar experiences. 

"Poor Mother!*' 

After a moment's hesitation, Rose Marko spoke to 
her daughter. "Julia, I will not stay with that man any 
longer. I tried to be so good to them. When I went 
there seven years ago the girls were all out of clothes. 
I bought linen and material for dresses and had Mrs. 
Brown, the dressmaker, make clothes for them. There 
was no linen for the bedding. I also bought material 
for that and made sheets and pillow cases. I cleared 
out their bills and spent quite a bit of my money on 
that family, only because I felt sorry for them and 
wanted to save them from agony. 

"Everything was all right until the older girls began 
to go out and make dates with the boys. It seemed that 
they were ashamed of me. They made remarks that I 
wasn't modern looking. All this I tried to overlook. But 
today was the last straw. 

"The oldest girl is quite a movie fan. She has pictur- 
es of movie stars all over the house. Her bedroom walls 
are covered with pictures of burlesque queens." 

"I know, Mother, everything is changing now, and 
the young folks of today have their own ideas about 
things," interrupted Julia. 

Rose Marko was full of sadness as she continued 
her woeful tale. "I speak to the girls about not getting 
lipstick all over everything. But it's just like talking to 
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the wall They snicker and laugh behind my back. If I 
talk to George about it, all the satisfaction I get out 
of him is, 

" Toor children! Let them enjoy themselves/ And 
so, he doesn't help matters at all." 

"Well, Mother, I always say that there is an ending 
to everything and you don't have to take all this abuse/' 
advised Julia. 

"No, and I'm not going to. Today was the last straw 
when Jolan took my wedding picture out of the frame 
and put in its place the picture of a movie star. They 
have absolutely no respect for anything sacred/' 

" What are your intentions, Mother?" asked Julia. 

"I would like to come and live with you, Julia, if it is 
all right with you." 

"Of course it is, Mother. You are always welcome to 
come and stay with me. If you are sure you do not want 
to remain there any longer, Mother, come and live with 
us/' 

Rose Marko's face brightened up. Julia continued, 
for her heart was full of love and pity for her mother. 
"Your place is with us, Mother. We will get along very 
well. I will go to work and you can run the house as 
you see fit. Margery and Helena will be a great help 
to you." 

Rose Marko had a little house of her own. It was 
the home her husband had bought her while he was in 
America. It was a nice little bungalow, somewhat 
larger and more modern than the home Julia and her 
children lived in* Rose Marko had tenants living in her 
little house, but now she had an idea. "Julia, what 
would you say if we moved into my little home until 
things got better for you. There we would have an ex- 
tra room and the modern conveniences of everything/' 
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Julia was thrilled at the idea. She had hoped her 
mother would make the suggestion, but Julia felt that 
her mother had already helped them considerably and 
she did not want to impose upon her, knowing that 
the rental was her only source of independent income. 

"I'm very happy about it, Mother. At least I can see 
some brighter days ahead for all of us." 

Rose Marko told Julia to send Holland over after 
school with a little wagon, so he could start bringing 
her personal belongings home. It was a happy occasion 
for all of them . 

As Rose Marko told her daughter the evening she 
moved in, "My dearest daughter, my only child. From 
the time you were born, you have suffered and I have 
suffered all my life, too. Perhaps now we can make 
up for those years of suffering and help each other." 

Julia was very happy over the change. Now, she 
could see her way very clearly. Her mother was a 
thrifty housekeeper. The children adored their grand- 
mother. There was a greater measure of peace and 
happiness in the Magyar home than there had been 
for a very long time. 

Julia returned to work in the factory. Everyone was 
glad to see her, they told her she was wise in separat- 
ing from Frank, for on many an occasion he used to 
be cruel to his first wife. 

"People are strange, sometimes," she told her mother 
one evening. "They knew I was to be married to Frank, 
and even though they knew he was not a good man, 
nobody ever said anything to me about it." 

"Well, Julia," advised her mother. "People do not 
like to meddle into affairs of others. Especially when 
marriage is being considered. For if the marriage 
turns out well, there are ill feelings among people and 
enemies are made that way." 
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ROLLAND continued to be on the honor roll 
throughout his four years in High School. It 
was now his senior year and Julia was looking 
forward to the graduation. 

There would be two graduating from school that 
year, Holland from High School and Margery from 
grammar school. Both of the children were on the hon- 
or roll. It was a great joy and satisfaction to see their 
names appear in the local paper on the honor list. 

And so it was, four years after the passing away of 
Michael Magyar, in the spring of 1929, that Julia sat 
in the spacious auditorium of the Fairf ield High School 
witnessing the graduation of that class. 

To every parent sitting in the vast auditorium of 
the High School, his or her child was his pride and 
joy. For every parent gives up much of that which he 
might be enjoying just to educate his child. But putt- 
ing all these joys together, they could never equal the 
joy which burns in their hearts when their child is 
handed the school diploma stating they have satisfact- 
orily completed their course of study. 

But to Julia, this was a momentous occasion. She was 
sitting in the shroud of mystic clouds. For there on the 
stage of the High School stood her son, Holland. He 
was speaking as Veledictorian of his class. His lean 
bronze face was serious and full of hope. 

Timid and meek, Julia sat in the vast auditorium, 
praying for her son, but also praying with all her heart 
and soul that the spirit of Michael would know. She 
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felt he knew. And so, Julia was contented. None of 
her suffering was in vain. After four years of suffer- 
ing, knowing want, taking abuse, she reaped the har- 
vest, 

With a lump in her throat, and hot tears dimming 
her vision, she could still see her seventeen year old 
son as he completed his Valedictory speech ending 
with the words, "Onward, onward, ever forward with 
a new goal in mind, but never alone, keeping God Al- 
mighty in sight forever." 

Theodore Kolcsey was a bold but very brilliant lad 
of fourteen. He was dark haired, dark eyed, slenderly 
built. He graduated from grammar school. For some 
reason Margery and Theodore never got along in 
school. 

Perhaps the reason was that they were forever 
matching brains and wits. Teddy always got the upper 
hand when it came to the report card. But almost al- 
ways they were neck and neck with their grades. 

However, upon graduation, Theodore was gradu- 
ated with the highest honors. He grinned at Margery 
with a satisfaction that only a winner can feel. Her 
pride was hurt, but she snubbed him and called him a 
"show-off." 

"Just because my average was ninety and his ninety 
five," she told her mother, "he thinks he is every- 
thing." 

Julia smiled at her daughter. Margery hated Theo- 
dore with all her heart. He would always tease her and 
laugh at her through their entire eighth grade. There 
wasn't anything she could do about it because he al- 
ways got better grades. 

"Just wait until I get in High School," she threaten- 
ed. "I'll cook his goose. He's not going to tease me all 
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the time and laugh at me. I'll study so hard that all 
my marks will pass his, the dumb-bell!" 

Julia laughed. Margery would often show a little 
temper when it came to competition. Julia couldn't 
talk her out of it either. "Just because he is the teach- 
er's pet he can get away with anything," Margery 
grumbled one day. 

"What's the matter now?" Julia asked her on a par- 
ticular evening when Margery was in one of her sull- 
en moods. Julia knew Theodore Kolcsey was in the 
picture again. It was becoming a farce to her. 

"Just because I couldn't remember three lines of 
the Gettysburg Address, the teacher made me remain 
after school. And Theodore poked me in the shoulder 
as he left, saying, 'It's nice to have a good memory, isn't 
itr " 

Julia laughed. 

"I could have thrown my history book right in his 
face, the big cheese !" 

The beautiful summer was here again. Things were 
now much brighter for Julia and her children. They 
idolized their grandmother. She was kind and loving 
to them. Gracie and Helena were especially devoted to 
their gradmother, because every Saturday she would 
wash their hair and braid it with tiny strips of rags, 
so that Sunday morning their blond hair was all in 
curls. They were the proudest little girls in Sunday 
school each Sunday morning. 

Then again, Grandma would tell them stories before 
they went to bed. Rose Marko had a wonderful way 
of telling fantastic stories. The children believed her. 
They never realized that most of her stories were made 
up as she went along. Although Rose Marko could be 
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telling one story fifty times over, it was always listen- 
ed to and swallowed up word for word, because she 
never told it the same way. 

Julia continued to work. She was beginning to look 
very well. She was gaining weight. "I think it's my 
age," she told her mother. "After all, I'm thirty-sev- 
en years old already." 

"You are still a very young woman," her mother 
told her. "I was about forty two when I began to gain 
weight; up until that time I was very slender, but 
look at me now! Even water puts weight on me, it 
seems." 

Life was not a bed of roses for Julia. Although she 
worked every day, her income was far from sufficient 
to cover all the necessary expenses. Under ordinary 
circumstances, perhaps, it might have been sufficient, 
but Julia's plans went far above her income. 

Of course, it was a great asf et to her, that her moth- 
er kept house for her and the family. Rose Marko was 
a very thrifty housekeeper. She made delicious meals 
out of practically nothing. She knew how to plan ev- 
erything very carefully. She baked her own bread and 
cakes, and made the finest stews along with all the 
favorite Hungarian dishes, such as stuffed peppers 
and stuffed cabbage, gulash and delicious soups out of 
such vegetables as dried beans, lentiles, peas. She 
made her own noodles for everything, and although 
her meals were prepared economically, they were all 
nourishing. Rose Marko was well known for her strud- 
els and she taught practically every woman in her 
neighbors how to make strudels "her way," as they 
called it. 

She mended the children's clothing and patched 
everything, saving wherever it was at all possible. 
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Lewis was now in the eighth grade and resented 
wearing anything with a patch on it. Usually the knees 
of his trousers and the elbows of his shirt sleeves had 
patches on them. 

"Gee, Gram," he told her one day. "I bet the rags 
picker has better things in his rag bag than you let me 
wear to school." 

"You wear what you have," she replied, "and be sat- 
isfied with it." 

"But Gram, I'm growing up now and the fellows 
don't wear patched clothes to school," he grumbled. 

"How many times did I tell you to change your 
clothes when you come home from school But you nev- 
er do. If you did, you would not have to wear your 
patched clothes to school, because you wouldn't have 
any. You would save your school clothes. But climbing 
telephone poles and doing a million other things you 
are not supposed to be doing, will certainly wear out 
your clothing," his grandmother advised. 

Rosalyn was getting particular, too. She was now in 
the seventh grade and wanted to have pleated skirts 
and fancy blouses and sport sweaters. 

"You know, Mom/* she told Julia one evening. 
"When a girl is in the seventh grade, she is grown up 
already and she has to have nice dresses to wear/' 

Julia swallowed and looked at her mother, who was 
mending socks. "My dear little girl," she told Rosalyn. 
"Don't try to be grown up too early in life, because you 
are but a child for a very short time. And then you 
spend the rest of your life with the cares and worries 
that grown-ups have." 

Rosalyn shrugged her shoulders and said, "Mother, 
I'm tired of wearing Margery's dresses. She gets the 
new clothes and when she has had her wear out of 
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them, I have to wear them. It isn't fair !" she complain- 
ed. 

"You are right, my little Rose," Julia told her, tak- 
ing her into her arms. "But you must understand, 
Mother cannot afford to buy all of you new 
clothes. Your sister takes good care of her things and 
they look like new when she gives them to you. You 
must remember, Mother is doing her best to give you 
what she can." 

Rosalyn puckered her lips sullenly. "I know, Mother, 
but the girls in school tell me they saw Margery wear 
this and that." 

Julia sighed. "I'll see what I can do, honey, just be 
patient with Mother." 

After the children had retired that evening, she sat 
talking with her mother, who scolded her for the way 
she talked to her children. 

"You know, Julia," she warned. "You treat your 
children with kid gloves. It will not pay in the long 
run. If you keep up the way you are, they will be de- 
manding more and more. Why won't you be more 
stern with them?" 

"Oh, Mother, stop telling me what to do. It is bad 
enough the way it is!" Julia spoke hastily, putting 
down the garment she was mending and looking at her 
mother. Rose Marko was silently looking for a match- 
ing button in the button box on the table. Julia stood 
up and went to her mother, putting an arm around her. 
"Forgive me, Mother, I didn't mean to be rude. But 
Rosalyn was right today, and my heart does ache so 
much for the children. If I cannot make them under- 
stand in a nice way, if I do not get results that way, 
it will not help by being hasty and angry with them. 
If I want them to be fine ladies and fine men, I must 
show them fineness myself." 
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"I suppose you are right/' admitted Rose Marko. 

It was in the summer of 1929, in the month of June, 
that Holland was graduated from High School as Val- 
edictorian of his class, Margery was graduated from 
grammar school as an honor student. Julia was proud 
of her two children* The Hungarian newspaper wrote 
a nice story about them with the reporter saying, 
"Where there's a will, there's a way. It isn't necessary 
to be born with the silver spoon in one's mouth to 
amount to anything. Abraham Lincoln studied by the 
light of the kerosene lamp. These children studied by 
the light of the fireplace, and yet, they are students 
we may be well proud of." 

Holland had hardly left the steps of High School 
before he had secured himself a job in a local medicine 
plant. 

He was hired as a stock room worker, but he didn't 
care as long as he was able to get employment. Be- 
cause of this, there was much bitterness and tongue 
lashing which Julia had to take from people. In the 
first place, much of it was incited by jealousy because 
of the fine publicity which was accorded her son and 
daughter upon their graduation. 

The women she worked with were really jealous. 
They made remarks to each other such as, "I think 
I'll send my son to High School next year; at least 
when he graduates he can clean the cages of the guinea 
pigs and rabbits in the medicine factory." 

Another woman would reply, "It takes brains to do 
that kind of work." 

On these occasions Julia kept quiet. She knew it 
would be a losing fight if she did say anything. Then 
she would only aggravate herself and possibly say 
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something rash that might endanger her job. But it 
was enough to try anyone's soul! 

It was in August of that year that Julia reached her 
thirty-seventh birthday. And it happened to be one of 
those very trying days at the factory when everyone 
had digging comments to make about educated men and 
women. 

Julia came home practically in tears, forgetting that 
it was her birthday. Eose Marko had prepared a special 
birthday supper for her daughter. Margery came home 
from her place of work in Stamford. She was the err- 
and girl to the housekeeper of the Catholic rectory in 
that city. Julia was delighted to see the preparations 
made in her honor. Tired and weary as she was, she 
soon forgot the remarks and digs she had taken dur- 
ing the day. 

Julia was delightfully surprised with a beautiful 
birthday gift. It was a gift to her from Holland, some- 
thing she had always wanted, but felt she could not 
afford for a long time. Holland's face was flushed and 
radiant as he presented his mother with the first radio 
she ever had. It was a lovely cabinet model, a beautiful 
piece of furniture. 

"It is yours, Mother," Holland told her. "I saved my 
allotment money and bought it for you at Sear's. I 
hope you like it, Mother." 

Julia was pleased .She ran her fingers along the 
smooth walnut finish of the radio and said, "Son, you 
don't know how happy you have made tae today. It is 
the nicest birthday I have had in many years !" Julia 
had a difficult time choking back her tears of happi- 
ness. 

"If you're happy, Mother, then I'm happy, too," 
beamed her son. 
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"Holland, my son, whatever put this idea into your 
head?" she asked him. 

"Well, Mother, he began slowly, "I often heard you 
tell Grandma that the women you work with always 
talb about the fine Hungarian music they listen to on 
their radios, and I know how much it would mean to 
you if you could listen to a nice Hungarian program 
that you could understand. Oh, Mother !" he exclaimed, 
"You deserve it, nothing is too good for you/* 

Julia's thirty-seventh birthday was a day that re- 
mained with her for a long time; not only because her 
son gave her a radio as a birthday gift, but he gave her 
something more when he told her that evening, 

"You know, Mother, I was never so happy in my 
life as I was today." 

"Why, son, what happened?" 

"I got a promotion today," 

"A promotion !" Julia couldn't believe her ears. 

"Yes, Mother, I was so happy that I went through 
High School and took up that two year course in chem- 
istry. When the chief chemist in our laboratory found 
out I had two years of High School chemistry he was 
surprised and said, 'Boy, what are you doing working 
in the stock room?' " 

"What did you say to him, son?" Julia asked. 

"I didn't get a chance to say anything to him, be- 
cause he hurried downstairs. I didn't know where he 
went in such a hurry, but now I think he must have 
gone to the, main office, because fifteen minutes later 
my boss came and told me to go to the office. The chief 
chemist was sitting there, and when I went into the 
office, he told the big boss, 'this is the lad, sir, this is 
the boy I was telling you about*. 

"Well, Mom, they asked me questions about formu- 
las. They were easy questions and I was able to ans- 
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wer them. So, Mr. Thomas said that from now on I 
would be assistant chemist and would start on a sal- 
ary of fifty dollars a week. I could hardly believe it, 
Mom," he concluded. 

The tears rolled down Julia's cheeks. She thought 
of her work and how many hundreds of commutators 
she had to assemble each week to earn twenty dollars. 
And here was her son at the tender age of seventeen on 
a salary of fifty dollars a week. All because she let him 
go through High School. She was determined that her 
son would continue his education. He must go on to 
college, like she had planned that he would do. 

Julia thought of the women she worked with. It 
didn't matter anymore what they said. It wouldn't hurt 
anymore. Julia Magyar knew she had won the first 
round. And she would keep on punching until the last 
round had been won. 

Summer was almost over, and everything seemed to 
be going along very well. Julia was very nimble with 
her fingers at work. After she had learned the pro- 
cedure of assembling commutators, she was put on 
piece work. Her earning power was far above the av- 
erage worker's and Julia's immediate superiors were 
very much satisfied with, her work. 

Julia did not see her life-long friend, Mrs* Ivan, as 
often as she used to at the time they were neighbors. 
But occasionally Mrs. Ivan would visit her and she in 
turn would find an evening to go to her home. 

Mr, Ivan had developed rheumatism in his joints and 
he could not work all through the last winter. But 
during the summer his condition was always improved. 

Julia was very sympathetic and told Mrs. Ivan one 
evening when she visited her, "I sincerely hope Mr. 
Ivan will not become bedridden like Michael was/' 

Mrs. Ivan seemed to take things more lightly than 
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Julia. "Whatever has to come, it will be," she said. "I 
say we cannot escape that which is written in the pages 
of our life book. I'll let tomorrow take care of itself." 

Julia wished she could be like that, but she wasn't 
like that, she was always planning for the future. 

"But plans very seldom materalize," Mrs. Ivan once 
told her. "You've got to learn to take things as they 
come/' 

Margery worked out of town for the summer. She 
came home every Thursday and Sunday afternoon. 
This particular Sunday, Margery had an idea about 
working in the little patch of a flower garden she had 
planted in the early Spring. Her flowers were now in 
full bloom, but the garden was very much in need of 
weeding. 

It was in the middle of August. The day was clear 
and quite warm. Putting on a pair of overalls, she set 
out to do her gardening. In less than a half hour, Mar- 
gery came in for a drink of water. Her face was rather 
drawn and she didn't look too well. 

"What is the matter with you, Margery?" Julia ask- 
ed. 

Margery slumped limply in a chair. "I don't know 
what the trouble is, Mother, but I don't feel well at 
all. My stomach seems to be upset." Hardly finishing 
her complaint, Margery fainted and dropped to the 
floor. 

Julia called her mother who was out in the backyard 
and together they placed Margery into bed. Julia was 
shaking. They did not have a telephone, so she ran to 
the nearest neighbor to use hers. "Stay with her, Moth- 
er, I'm going to call Dr. Andras." 

Dr. Andras was reached at his waterfront summer 
home. It seemed like a hundred years instead of thirty 
minutes before Dr. Andras arrived. 
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Margery was very sick. She was running a tempera- 
ture of 105. "Her place is in the hospital/' the Doctor 
advised Julia. "But we cannot move her right now." 

Dr. Andras gave her a pill to cut her fever, for Mar- 
gery was talking continually and gasping for breath. 
Finally she became quiet Her face, arms, hands and 
chest swelled into red welts. And in a few minutes her 
facial features were completely distorted. 

Julia cried. "Oh Doctor, what is the matter with my 
child! Is she going to live?" 

Dr. Andras got up to put his instruments into his 
calling bag. "Don't worry, Mrs. Magyar," he comforted 
her. "The worse part is all over. She will be all right as 
long as her fever stays down. Your daughter has pois- 
oning of some kind. I would say she must have come in 
contact with poison ivy." 

"Will she be all right, Doctor 1" 

"Yes, Mrs. Magyar, don't worry about her. If she 
should swell anymore tonight, just phone me, and I'll 
be out. The prescription must be filled at once." 

Margery was to remain in bed for the rest of the 
summer until school began. 

"You see, Mother," she told Julia, after she was able 
to get up and walk around. "I cause you so much 
trouble and worry." 

"Whatever did you do to yourself, or what did you 
touch in the garden?" Julia asked. 

"Mother, I had to try out the new sickle, so I cut all 
the poison ivy vines off the fence." 

It is things of this nature that very often make 
mothers turn grey. Their children will often try to be 
helpful, but will do more damage all around. 

The women Julia worked with seemed to be more 
friendly, even though they could not help but show 
their jealousy at times. 
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Julia never mentioned her plans to any of them. She 
found it was a very wise policy not to mention the 
children, particularly Holland. It was best to let them 
find things out for themselves. If anyone asked her 
questions, Julia would never give a direct reply and 
this saved her a great deal of aggravation, for their 
jealous remarks could not hurt Julia any more. 

Holland worked for two months as assistant chemist 
at the medicine plant. Not only was he very efficient 
in his work, but every one learned to like Holland for 
his quiet friendly manner. 

One Sunday afternoon after Julia's favorite Hungar- 
ian program went off the air, Holland stopped reading 
and came over to his mother. 

"Mother," he said rather bashfully. 

Julia looked up from the Sunday papers and saw 
the confusion on her son's face. "What is it, Son?" 

"Mother, I would like to ask you something, but I 
don't know how to start," he stammered* 

"Whatever you have to say, say it, son. It cannot 
be so bad that you are ashamed to tell your mother." 

Holland sat down on the hassock by his mother. He 
was quiet a few minutes. Julia studied his face. She 
realized he was trying to find a way to tell her what 
was on his mind. 

At last Holland found words, and with all his cour- 
age he blurted out the question that was closest to his 
heart at that time. "Mother, do you think I can go to 
college?" 

Julia smiled at him with one of her quick curious 
little smiles. "Is that all you wanted to ask me, Son?" 

He stared at his mother wide eyed. "Yes, Mother/' 

"By all means, son, you are going to college, I had 
made up my mind to that when you entered High 
School, but I was almost sure that you would go after 
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you graduated. You are still very young, son. If you 
can work until next fall, by then you will be eighteen. 
I'm certain we can find a way to manage it." 

"Oh, Mother, I ^knew I could count on you." 

"Son, ever since you went to work, I've been saving 
your earnings for your college education. I didn't tell 
you because I wanted to surprise my boy." 

Holland loved his mother because she seemed to 
know the secret of everyone's heart. Of course, it was 
his duty to love his mother, but something about her 
seemed so different from the mothers of his friends. He 
couldn't really understand what it was. Perhaps that 
sudden, unexpected curve of her lips when she smiled. 
Or, maybe, the surprises she did for her children, or 
it might have been because of her unselfishness. She 
gave everything to her children, and almost nothing to 
herself. 

"You know, Mother, I only hope I can repay you 
some day for all you have already done for me, by lett- 
ing me go to High School instead of getting my work- 
ing papers and sending me to work then. Don't think 
I wasn't aware of what the people were saying to you. 
I know, Mother, what you went through for me and for 
all of us, but I hope some day to be able to repay you." 

He stood up and kissed her cheek and left the room. 

Julia spoke softly to herself, "My loving son, you 
have already repaid me with those kind words." She 
looked at her radio and then around the poorly furnish- 
ed little living room. It was really a living room in part 
only. And partly it was a bedroom because the day bed 
was opened at night and Holland and Lewis slept there. 
Julia wondered if she would ever see the time when 
she could have a nice new home, with enough bedrooms, 
and a modern kitchen with a white stove instead of 
the black coal stove her mother had to clean and polish 
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almost all morning every Saturday. It seemed to her 
that such a thing would never be in her life. 

She looked at her radio. It was so glossy and nice 
compared to all the other drab old furniture in the 
room. She smiled to herself with that quick little twist 
of her lips and said as she stood up in a half whisper, 
"I didn't expect to have even that so soon, but I have." 
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SEPTEMBER had rolled around once more. The 
leaves were turning into the beautiful autumn 
colors that only she is capable of painting. The 
apples and the pears were ripe and bountiful that year. 

Many an evening Julia spent helping her mother 
clean the fruit and preserve them for the winter. Noth- 
ing was wasted in Julia's home. Everything had to be 
preserved. 

Rose Marko was very capable. Julia used to say to 
her, "Mother, you have a good hand for these things. 
Nothing spoils that you put up in jars. You must have 
the magic touch." 

Rose Marko, although highly flattered by such re- 
marks, would be quick to reply, "Nonsense, all you need 
is a strong hand to seal the jars tight." 
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THE children all had returned to school except Ro- 
land. He continued to work in the medicine fact- 
ory. The people used to refer to him as the "Kid 
Chemist because of his youth. 

Margery entered her freshman year at Fairfield 
High. She registered for a college course. With hopes 
of becoming a school teacher, Margery took her school 
work seriously. 

Lewis had now entered the eighth grade but still 
continued to fluctuate in his studies, barely passing in 
all his subjects. 

Rosalyn f olowed him closely, for she was in the sev- 
enth grade. 

The two younger girls were rapidly growing, also. 
The youngest, Gracie, was in the second grade and Hel- 
ena had just been promoted to the fifth. 

Rosalyn showed great talent for art. She had a very 
clever hand for drawing and her teachers had often 
told her she ought to become an artist. 

"Maybe I will, some day, won't I, Mother," she told 
Julia. 

*If you make up your mind to a thing, Rosalyn/' Ju- 
lia advised her, " and with all your heart and soul you 
want to become a somebody, or learn something, you 
can do it. But you must have determination." 

Rosalyn was a very pretty girl; not only was she 
lovely to look at, but she was beautiful ! Julia studied 
her as she talked to her and thought to herself that 
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Rosalyn would be the tallest among the four girls. 
Margery would be the shortest. 

And so life went on in the Magyar household as it 
did in every family. Day in and day out, the usual oc- 
currences. Sometimes a little misunderstanding here 
and there. But eventually everything would be settled 
and peace would reign over the house once again. 

Lewis continued to be Julia's greatest problem. In 
fact, he never brought home a book to study. He al- 
ways had time in school to do his homework. 

"No wonder you are almost failing all your subjects," 
Julia scolded him one evening. ''You never study and 
you are never home. Lewis, you'll be a nobody when 
you grow up." 

Lewis was becoming very handsome. His face was 
round and full. He had a beautiful set of uniform teeth. 
And he showed promise of some day being very talL 
His eyes were full and round. They were very blue and 
constantly had a twinkle in them. He never worried 
about anything. 

"Oh, Mom," he would say to her impatiently. "You 
worry so much about me, as if I were still a little boy." 
Lewis did not like to be lectured. His fair skin would 
flush with anger and he would run out of the house, 
grabbing his coat and then he would be gone for hours. 

In the meantime Julia would worry about him. She 
always regretted whenever she tried to lecture him. 
He would be gone for hours, and by the time he came 
home, she would forget that she was angry because he 
had left so hastily and remained away so long. She 
was glad to see him come home safe. Lewis would 
smile sheepishly and with a timid "Hello, Mom/' he'd 
quietly slip into bed. 

"A mother might have twelve children," she told 
Mrs. Ivan one time, "but every one of the twelve 
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children are good as far as she is concerned. There is 
no greater love on this earth than Mother Love. A 
mother's heart continues to love her child even when 
he has stepped off the straight and narrow path. Even 
though she would know for a fact that her child has 
committed a wrong deed, to her he is innocent." 

"How true, Mrs. Magyar," agreed Mrs. Ivan. "Take 
my John, for example. He's been in more trouble than 
I can ever say, but all he has to tell me is, 'Don't be- 
lieve it, Mother', and I don't believe it. How can a 
Mother's heart take so much and still be strong enough 
to take more and more of sorrow or insults." She 
sighed. 

Julia continued as if she were in a trance. "Why, I 
remember the time I was to have my first child and 
I told Michael's mother we were going to have a baby. 
She took my hand into hers and said, 'My daughter, 
I'm so glad to hear it. For you will only then learn the 
secret of great love when you yourself bear a child, but 
at the same time, only a mother knows what real sorrow 
means.' I often used to wonder about her words. But 
as time goes on, I'm beginning to understand what 
Michael's mother meant." 
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THE Fairf ield High School was a modern school. It 
was built on a beautiful plot of land not too far 
from the center of town, yet near enough to the 
country, to have that aristocratic touch of countrified 
appearance. 

Margery did not live too far from the school. It was 
a good half hour walk from her home. She was a very 
athletic girl and enjoyed her brisk, morning walks to 
school, and enjoyed the sunshine and fresh air in the 
afternoons. 

Many of the students who lived within a radius of 
three miles from school, would walk home in order to 
save the carfare. Groups would split up and walk to- 
gether having wonderful times chatting as they walked 
along with books under their arms or books tied with 
a strap and carelessly flung across their shoulders. 

Theodore Kolcsey was one of the students in "the 
other group." He was the fellow student in the eighth 
grade Margery promised her mother she would get 
even with in High School. 

Theodore always walked with the boys. He either 
was too shy to walk with the girls, or he just plainly 
disliked them. Even in High School, Theodore con- 
tinued to show great promise of being the smartest 
student in class. All his work netted A's, and Margery 
began to rebel again. 

Perhaps if Theodore would not tease her whenever 
he had the opportunity, Margery might not have been 
concerned so much about his scholastic standing. 
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Margery's feelings towards Theodore were almost 
that of hatred. She couldn't stand the sight of him. 
"He's too smart for his own good,' 7 she told her mother 
one evening. 

Julia laughed and said, "Margery, you must like that 
boy very much to be always talking about him." She 
winked at Rose Marko as she spoke. 

"Mother, how can you say such a thing?" Margery 
retorted angrily, jumping up and heading for the door. 
She paused and turned, her face flushed with anger, 
"If he were the only boy in the world I would not give 
him a second look." With that she left the room. 

But something happened at the Thanksgiving foot- 
ball game that Margery never expected would happen. 
Fairfield High won the home game and Theodore 
Kolcsey was the hero. He scored most of the touch 
downs and all Margery could hear was "Yeah, Teddy." 
Everyone was talking about Teddy. The girls were wild 
over him, and every one raved about the football hero. 

That evening Margery could not concentrate on her 
homework. She, too, had Teddy on her mind. She retired 
early and before falling asleep she asked herself, "Why 
do I hate him so much?" 

School closed until the following Monday, after Thurs- 
day, which was Thanksgiving day. Somehow, Margery 
could hardly wait to go to school, particularly to biol- 
ogy class. It was definite she did not care too much for 
bisecting frogs and little bugs, but she could hardly 
wait for the third period class which was biology. 

There were problems to be worked out in Biology 
class and Margery was teamed up with Theodore. It 
was strange that she did not object to it, 

Once or twice, Teddy's fingers would close over hers 
as she handed him the little container of chloroform. 
The touch of his hand was soft and warm. 
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Theodore was very serious in his classes. Margery 
noticed he had dark brown eyes, and very black hair 
which was inclined to fall into several large waves. It 
wasn't curly, but his hair was soft and rather wavy. 
"It is nice hair," she thought to herself. 

In time Theodore and Margery began to be civil and 
more or less courteous to one another. She would even 
smile at him occasionally. Instead of being jealous of 
his high marks, Margery realized she was admiring 
him. For some reason, she did not hate him any more. 

Days were passing into weeks, Margery and Theo- 
dore did not have much to speak about to each other. 
Yet, every day passing through the corridors in school 
to their classes, they always met at the same time and 
the same place. 

Margery always pretended not to see him when they 
approached one another, but she could hardly wait for 
the moment when he came into sight. His eyes would 
catch hers from a distance. It seemed to her that he 
was glad to see her, too. But no sooner did he approach 
her, when he, too, pretended not to see her. 

One cloudy afternoon, Margery was rather late in 
getting out of school and began to wend her way home 
alone. It soon began to drizzle and finally rain. A voice 
behind her asked, "May I walk under your umbrella?" 

It was Theodore. Margery turned pink as she ans- 
wered, "Why, yes, of course, if you want to." 

With a few strides of his long legs, Theodore was 
under the umbrella with her. "Here, let me carry it for 
you," he offered. And as he took the umbrella, his 
hand closed over Margery's. 

She could not help thinking how nice and warm his 
hand was. "It is such a friendly touch/' she told her- 
self. 

"I think if I held your arm, Margery," suggested 
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Teddy, "the umbrella would cover both of us much 
better/' With that, he linked his arm into hers, and to- 
gether they walked silently in the rain. 

Theodore had so often teased her in the past that 
she could not believe this was the same boy she had 
hated so much. After walking in silence for about ten 
minutes, Teddy began a conversation on astrology. He 
talked about the stars, the sun and the moon. 

Margery could not answer. She wanted to listen to 
him. He knew what effect the moon had on the tide, 
what the stars were composed of and how one could see 
the stars during the day by going down into a well and 
looking up. 

It was all very fascinating to Margery. She did not 
know anything about all that, and whatever he told her 
she accepted as being authentic. 

By the time they reached the corner street where 
Margery lived, the sun came through and a beautiful 
rainbow appeared across the sky. 

Teddy knew all about the rainbows. He explained 
with great words of wisdom that "the colors of a rain- 
bow are formed by the refractions and reflection of 
rays of light from falling drops of rain and appearing 
in the part of the heavens to the sun." 

Teddy continued to talk for a while at the street 
corner. Margery stood and listened to him very shyly. 
She loved the way his brown eyes would dance and 
twinkle as he talked. But she could not look at him with- 
out blushing, or suddenly turning her head in another 
direction. 

As time went by, Margery and Theodore were seen 
walking home together very often. Teddy would carry 
her books for her and they would seriously discuss 
topics on current events and even politics. 
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One evening as Margery was studying her home- 
work, Julia could not help but approach her with a 
question which was bothering her for several weeks. 
"Margery, I do not wish to disturb you with your stud- 
ies, but I would like to ask you something." 

Margery looked up from her book, rather surprised 
at the tone of voice in which her mother spoke to her* 
"Yes, Mother." She arched her eyebrows as she spoke. 

Julia walked over to her daughter. She noticed the 
title of the book was "Astronomy for Beginners." Julia 
picked up the book and fingered the pages. "I think it 
is wonderful what subjects are taught in High School. 
I didn't know you were studying about the stars, Mar- 
'gery," she concluded. 

Margery squirmed a little and adjusted her belt. "I 
don't study that, Mother/' she replied honestly. "It's 
a subject that fascinates me so I thought I'd read 
about it. I got this book from the library today." Mar- 
gery's eyes were downcast and her face was as pink as 
the petal of a rose. 

As Julia fingered the book, she noticed the inscrip- 
tion, "This book belongs to Theodore Kolcsey." 

Julia put the book back on the table and looked at 
her daughter, who avoided the eyes of her mother by 
opening her English book. 

"Margery," Julia spoke softly. 

"Yes, Mother." 

"How is it that you do not complain about that boy, 
what is his name?" Julia hesitated. "You know the one 
you always called 'the big cheese'." Julia pretended not 
to remember his name. 

"Whom do you mean, Mother?" she blushed. "Do 
you mean Theodore Kolcsey?" 

"Yes, that's the boy I mean. Remember when you 
were in the eighth grade together, he used to tease you 
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and you said you would get even with him in High 
School, by surpassing him in all your subjects?" 

"Well, Mother," Margery started to say, but Julia 
interrupted. 

"Or did you pass him in all your subjects and are now 
even with him?" 

"Well, Mother," began Margery hesitatingly, "I do 
not see him very often, because we are not in the same 
classes together. We do have English, American His- 
tory, Biology and German together." 

"I see," replied Julia. "Only four subjects out of 
five." Julia smiled as she spoke. 

Margery picked up her pencil and began to write 
out her English homework. She knew she had lied to 
her mother about getting the book out of the library, 
but then, how could she tell her mother she borrowed 
it from Teddy after the way she used to talk about 
him. 

But that was last year. That was before Teddy help- 
ed her out with her biology lessons. That was before 
Teddy walked home with her under the umbrella. Oh, 
that was before he carried home her books. 

Julia was gifted with a great understanding of her 
children. She realized her daughter was at the moment 
laboring under great tension, because her stubborness 
would not permit her to retract her words about Theo- 
dore. Julia knew when to leave well enough alone. 

Even though Julia was angered for a moment when 
her daughter told her she borrowed the Astronomy 
book from the public library, her great sense of justice 
and her understanding of her child, changed that ang- 
er to pity. 

Julia returned to her sewing. "I'll talk to her some 
other time about telling the truth," she thought to 
herself. 
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IT was just a week before Christmas. The earth was 
covered with freshly fallen snow and everything 
looked so clean and pure. Julia was making plans 
for Christmas. She was saving in a Chrsitmas club and 
planning just how she would spend the money. 

There were so many things the children needed, and 
this Christmas Julia planned to get them each a gift. 
The gift would be the thing they needed the most and 
the following Christinas she would try to get them 
something in the line of a luxury, such as bracelets for 
the girls and wallets for her sons. But this Christmas 
she would get the girls each a new dress and the boys 
would each get a new woollen sweater. For her mother 
she would buy some woolen stockings and probably 
some nice delin kerchiefs for her head. 

Everything was carefully figured as far as her 
Christmas Club money was concerned. 

But something happens almost always to disrupt 
one's plans. 

Holland and Margery had been skating far into the 
night this particular Saturday. The moon was out and 
the pond looked like a mirror. Lewis was there, too. 
When they left to go home, Holland asked him if he 
would be coming home with thena.. 

"No," Lewis said, as he cut a figure eight into the 
ice with his skates. "I'm staying with the boys to fin- 
ish our hockey game." 

Lewis did not show up that evening. It was very 
cold out and freezing. Julia was worried. She could not 
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sleep. About two o'clock in the morning she awakened 
Holland. 

Holland was so very tired having skated almost all 
evening that Julia found it difficult to rouse him. Fin- 
ally, he opened his eyes and sleepily asked, "What is 
it, Mother. What is the matter?" 

"My son, it is two o'clock in the morning, and Lewis 
has not come home yet from skating. I'm worried 
something might have happened to him." 

"What do you want me to do, Mother?" Holland ask- 
ed, rubbing his eyes. 

"Holland, you better get dressed and we will have to 
go and look for him. That boy worries me so much!" 

"All right, Mother." 

The front gate slammed. "There he is now, Mother," 
called Holland. 

Julia's heart skipped a beat as she went to the front 
door and saw someone looking for the house number 
with a flashlight. She quickly unlatched the door. Hol- 
land was now standing behind her. A policeman came 
in. "Are you Mrs. Magyar?" he asked. 

Julia nodded and staggered backward. Luckily Hol- 
land was standing behind her, and held her up. In one 
second a million things flashed through her mind. She 
felt she was going to faint the moment she saw the 
officer. "What did he do?" she wondered. "What hap- 
pened to him?" Her thoughts were answered immedi- 
ately. 

"I'm Officer Brown," he introduced himself. "I came 
to tell you your son Lewis is in the hospital, suffering 
from exposure. He and another lad, John Tapsi, were 
pulled out of the icy waters of Jennings Pond this ev- 
ening about eleven thirty." 

"Why, I came home about eleven o'clock with my sis- 
ter," Holland told the officer. "And I asked my brother 
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if he was ready to come home at that time. He wasn't, 
But I didn't think the pond was broken in anywhere." 

"Well," continued the officer, "it seems from the 
stories I've been told there was a hockey game on this 
evening and the pond had a weak spot which broke 
under John Tapsi and he went under. One of the lads 
jumped in after him, and managed to hold on to him 
until help came. The hockey game had weakened the ice 
so much that none of the other fellows were able to get 
near the hole because the ice would continue to break 
in under them." 

"My brother went in after John Tapsi?" asked Holl- 
and. 

"Yes." The officer continued to relate the story. "He 
grappled for him under water and finally pulled him up 
to the surface. The police arrived shortly after, and by 
means of a rope lasso pulled them both out of the icy 
water. John and Lewis were pretty well frozen. So 
we rushed them to the hospital. There is no danger to 
your son," he told Julia. "They'll take good care of him 
there." 

Julia was crying bitterly and repeating over and over 
again, "My poor little boy, my dear little Lewis." 

The officer turned to the door. "You have a hero son, 
Madam." 

The dawn could not come soon enough for Julia. 
The entire household was awake that night. 

Lewis was smiling in his hospital bed when he saw 
his mother. She kissed him, crying and sobbing piti- 
fully. "Oh, my little boy." 

"Don't cry, Mother. I'm all right. Nothing happened 
to me." He patted her face. 

"I could not let Johnnie die in the water, could I, 
Mom?" he asked, pointing to the next bed. 

There lay John Tapsi, whiter than the sheets on his 
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bed. He was looking at Julia. She walked over to his 
bed. His smile was weak and feeble. She took his hand 
and bent over to kiss his cheek. 

"Thank you, Mrs. Magyar/' 

John Tapsi was an orphan boy. He was in the eighth 
grade with Lewis. John's mother died in childbirth 
when he was born thirteen years ago. His father was 
killed by a train when he was four years of age, and 
since then Johnnie had been going from cousin to cou- 
sin to live. Nobody cared too much for him. Julia's 
heart was all sympathy for him, as he opened his eyes 
again and looked at her. 

"I'm lucky you had a son like Lewis, and Lewis is 
lucky to have a mother like you, Mrs. Magyar. I wish 
I knew what it was like to have a mother." 

The tears dropped down Julia's cheeks as she bent 
over to kiss the lad. 

The doctor advised them to remain in the hospital 
for one week. He said to Julia, "Your son's and the 
other lad's condition and resistance have been weakened 
too much by exposure. There may be a possibility of 
pneumonia setting in, if they are removed from the 
hospital in less than a week." 

Johnnie's Aunt in New York was notified. She came 
to Fairfield and conferred with the cousins. She paid 
the hospital expenses, and told Johnnie that he would 
go to New York and make his home permanently with 
her. Johnnie agreed to leave the day after Christmas. 

"Why the day after Christmas?" his Aunt asked 
him. "It would be nice to have you with us for Christ- 
mas dinner." 

"Sorry, Aunt Elizabeth," he told her. "But I already 
accepted Mrs. Magyar's invitation to have Christmas 
dinner with them." 

Julia's Christmas Club money went to pay the hos- 
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pital bill for Lewis. Thus her Christmas spending did 
not turn out as she had it planned. But it did not seem 
to matter much. Everyone was happy in the Magyar 
home that Christmas day, because, as Julia said, "God 
was with us this holiday. It could have been worse 
when I think what might have happened to Lewis, if 
the Lord Almighty had not saved him." 
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THE year slipped by in no time at all. Holland work- 
ed steadily day in and day out on his job as as- 
sistant chemist in the medicine plant. 

Julia saved his earnings for his future schooling. 

"What are you planning to study, my son ?" she ask- 
ed him that summer. 

"Well, Mother, I think there is a great future in 
electricity, and I would like to try for a degree in elec- 
trical engineering." 

It sounded very logical and fine to Julia. She felt it 
wsLs his future he was thinking of, and that it was up 
to him to make his choice. 

All his co-workers at the plant were sorry to see him 
leave, but they were very glad for him. 

Holland had signed up for the five year plan at 
Northeastern University in Boston. This plan enabled 
an industrious and conscientious student to work his 
way through college. 

"It is just the thing for me. Mother/* he told her 
happily after he had passed his entrance examination. 

"I'm afraid I don't quite undertand it. I think it 
would be a good idea if you told your mother all about 
it." 

"Look, Mother/' he sat down beside her. His face 
was full of enthusiasm as he commenced to explain the 
five year system at Northeastern. "I go to school for 
five weeks steady. Then we get a five week vacation in 
which we work and earn ourselves some money. Then, 
we return to school for five weeks straight again. 
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This will continue until we get our summer vacation. 
But in order to make up for any lost time, our course 
is a five year course instead of four. But I think it is 
worth it in the long run/' 

Julia agreed that she thought so, too. 

Holland was presented with some nice gifts from 
his co-workers, and his employer told him that he 
could come back to the plant and work there every 
summer and through his five week periods, if he so 
wished. 

"I thank you, Sir/' Holland said as he shook hands 
with his Boss, ''You are certainly making things a 
great deal easier, not only for me, but for my mother, 
too." 

After he left the office, his boss told the office per- 
sonnel, "There goes the finest lad I have ever met in 
all my life." 
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MARGERY was now in her sophomore year in 
High School. Julia could not quite figure out her 
daughter. She was becoming more quiet as she 
grew older. Her voice was soft and gentle as she spoke. 
Even her laughter was more subdued than it used to be. 

"She will become a fine woman," Julia thought. "But 
I wish she would not be so serious/' she told her mother 
one day. 

"All children go through certain periods of changes," 
Rose Marko told Julia. "I would not worry about it 
so much if I were you, Julia/' 

"Her marks are good. She passed her Freshman year 
with honor grades. I don't think she worries too much 
about her studies because she does not have too much 
homework. Yet, Mother, I feel she has something on 
her mind." 

"Probably it is your imagination, Julia. I would 
not give it a second thought." 

But Margery did have a problem. And it wasn't 
school work either. She herself did not realize it, but 
she was falling in love with someone she thought she 
had hated for eight years of her life. 

Twice each week Margery would go to the Public 
Library to "look things up," as she would tell her 
mother. The library closed at nine o'clock every even- 
ing, and Margery would be home soon after that. 

Theodore Kolcsey would be at the library those same 
evenings. Although Margery knew he would be there, 
she always acted surprised when she saw him. 
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"Are you here, too?" she would ask him casually. 

Teddy would walk her home from the library, and 
sometimes they would stop and talk. 

Margery would appear very shy and did not seem 
to have too much to say. She would scrape the dirt 
with the toes of her shoes and listen to him talk about 
every subject under the sun, "How smart he is," she 
would tell herself when they would say good-night. 

This particular evening was different from any of 
the other evenings since they had been going to the li- 
brary. It was a balmy, peaceful Spring evening. The 
scent of the evergreens and spruce trees in Margery's 
front yard was more noticeable than at any other time* 
The weeping willow trees cast dancing shadows on the 
ground in the light of the moon. 

They stopped by the front gate to talk for a few 
minutes, as they had been doing for quite some time. 

Teddy handed Margery's books to her. A firm hand 
clasped over her tiny hands. 

"Margery." 

'"Yes, Teddy," 

His voice was husky and he had to clear his throat 
to speak. "Do you know how I feel about you?" 

She nodded in the negative. 

Teddy put the books on the ground and tenderly took 
her hands again. There was silence. She waited for him 
to speak. 

Theodore Kolcsey, the eloquent student, was grop- 
ing for words. He could not find the vords to tell her 
what was on his mind. 

Margery's feminine intuition told her just what he 
wanted to say. But it was such a wonderful feeling to 
be holding hands with Teddy in the moon light! It did 
not matter to her whether he spoke or not. 

"Margery, you didn't like me once, did you?" 
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"No, I did not/* she replied simply. "I used to hate 
you once." 

"Why?" 

Her eyes were, downcast as she scraped the grass 
with her toes and avoided his question. 

"Do you still hate me, Margery?" he asked her. 

Margery did not dare look up at him. She answered 
softly, still looking down. "No, I do not hate you any 
more." 

His hands seemed to tremble as he drew her a little 
closer to him. "Margery, do you know how I feel about 
you?" 

She shook her head once more in the negative. His 
reply made her look up at him, puzzled. 

"I do not hate you, Margery, neither do I like you." 
He paused for a moment. "It is the other thing." 

"The other thing?" she repeated. 

"Yes, Margery, I'm in love with you." Before she 
could answer, he drew her close to him and kissed her 
tenderly on the lips. It was Margery's first kiss and 
she broke away from him, blushing with shame. 

In one second she was behind her gate. He handed 
her books to her and smiled as he said, "Good night, 
Margery." 

"Good night, Teddy," she said softly. 

She took a few steps towards her house, and glanc- 
ing back, she saw Teddy still standing by the gate. 
She stepped back to him and softly spoke, "Good night, 
Teddy, I do not hate you anymore, neither do I like 
you. It it's the other thing." With that she turned 
and ran into the house. 
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THE Phi Gamma Pi fraternity house was located 
on Beacon Street, in Boston. It was Holland Mag- 
yar's new home. Holland was fortunate there 
were vacancies at the fraternity house when he applied 
for rooms there. He liked it very much, and it did not 
take him long to adapt himself to the new surround- 
ings. 

Of course, this was the first time in his life that he 
had been separated from his mother and family. He 
was home-sick very often. 

The first year at school was very difficult. There 
were thirty consecutive weeks of schooling. But Holland 
was determined to make the most of it. 

At first he wrote at least two letters a week to Julia, 
but as time went on, she was happy to receive a postal 
card from him. 

"I am well, Mother/' he wrote in his first letter home. 
"I miss you and all the others more than I can write in 
words/' 

He told her about Boston in his second letter home* 
U I think Boston is rich in historic interest. It was sett- 
led in 1630 by some Puritans from England, and was 
named after a town in England. I like the quaint little 
streets here, Mother. And I hope some day you will be 
able to see all the places of interest. Every time I see 
the harbor, I can not help but think of the Boston Tea 
Party of 1773 which we learned about in American 
History. The patriots threw the English tea overboard 
because of the taxes. Many battles were fought here in 
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Boston, Mother, and some day I will show you all these 
historical spots." 

Julia knew if her son went through the first year, 
his chances of making the grade and going through 
the five years would be certain. 

Julia looked forward to the days when she would get 
mail from him. She missed him very much, and often 
found herself crying because it seemed as if he were 
thousands of miles away from home. 

Holland wrote her all about the University. In part 
of one of his letters he wrote, "You know, Mother, 
Northeastern University has a very high scholastic 
standing. The Professors here are hard markers. You 
really have to be good to get a passing grade. But then, 
that's the way it is with Northeastern, and I like it, 
Mother." 

Julia was pleased to learn that her son liked the 
school he had chosen. 

"The following year will be a great deal easier," she 
told her mother one evening, "because he will start on 
the five week plan." 

"What is meant by the five week plan, Julia?" in- 
quired her mother. 

"It means that Holland will have steady school for 
five weeks and then he can come home and work for 
five weeks before returning to school. That will enable 
him to get a rest from his school work and give him the 
opportunity to earn some money, if he wants to work. 
That is why it will be a five year course instead of 
four." 

"I understand/' replied Rose Marko. "Don't worry, 
Julia, your son will definitely want to work. He likes 
to work. He's a good boy and I'm proud to be his 
Grandmother !" 

Julia smiled at her mother. 
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"You see, Mother/ 9 she continued to explain the 
school system. "There will be twenty weeks of school 
a year and twenty six weeks of work period for the 
last four years. The periods will be alternating." 

"I think that is a good idea. It will give many a poor 
boy the opportunity to go to college." 

College life was entirely different to Holland than he 
ever imagined it could be. His studies were not easy. 
He was working for a Bachelor of Science degree, and 
the subjects at Northeastern University were non elec- 
tive. They were specified and were subjects of a high 
calibre. But then, Holland was a serious boy and a 
typical student. His school books came before anything 
else. He could always see his mother's face before him. 

"My Mother is counting on me to make good/' he 
told one of his fellow students. "Sorry, I can't make 
that dance tonight. Some other time, Sam." 

Sam was a fine lad. He lived at the same Fraternity 
House with Holland. But to Sam a date with a girl, or 
a movie or a dance, meant more than his books. Sam 
did not have any idea of what it was like to be poor. 
His father was a successful clothes manufacturer. He 
didn't know what it meant to have a widowed mother 
at home counting on you 'and praying with all her heart 
and soul that you made good. 

"Okay, Brother," Sam answered. " Have it your way, 
but a fellow has to have a good time once in a while." 

Holland looked after Sam as he left the room, and 
then stared at the door which closed behind him. 

"I will some day, Sam, but not now. Fm not ready 
for that yet," he said softly, as if talking to the door. 

He lowered his head over his studies and forgot all 
about Sam and the dance. 

Holland had other plans than just to study and do 
his homework. He wanted to make himself useful in 
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other ways. After several weeks of school, his studies 
and subjects came under control. He was not an hon- 
or student, but he was doing better than most of the 
students living at the Fraternity House. He was pass- 
ing all his subjects. 

At the University, there was a department called the 
Placement Bureau. There were job listings. The local 
restaurants and grilles advertised for college students 
for part time work* 

The idea appealed to Holland. He applied and was 
placed. He worked four hours every evening at one of 
the high class grilles. It was the "Lobster Claw," a sea 
grille specializing in sea food. There was no monetary 
compensation for this work. Holland worked for his 
meals. He was satisfied, for it meant saving twelve 
dollars and fifty cents a week on his board at the Frat 
House. 

Holland did not write about this to his mother. He 
felt if he could make a go of it, and still keep up with his 
studies, how nice it would be to reimburse his mother 
in some way for saving his earnings for him so he 
could go to school. 

At home, Julia worried about him. "The poor boy/' 
she lamented to her mother one evening. "He must be 
studying very hard!" 

Rose Marko nodded approvingly. "I hope he won't 
overdo it," 

"It is over a week since I heard from him. And then, 
too, it was only a postal card. If it weren't for his laun- 
dry coining and going, I wouldn't even know he is 
alive." 

But Julia did not know there were such things conn- 
ected with college life as being initiated into a Frat- 
ernity. 

Not only was Holland occupied with his studies and 
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his work at the "Lobster Claw," but there were other 
activities taking place. 

He was receiving pledges from various Fraternities. 
He had been sponsored by several Brothers and was 
recommended by upper classmen. After careful con- 
sideration, he accepted a pledge from the Phi Gamma 
Pi Fraternity. 

Holland had been living at this Fraternity house since 
he came to Boston, But he was only a roomer, or rath- 
er a house guest, as he was called. He, being a non 
member, could not take part in the activities. He liked 
all the members he had met, and thought that organi- 
zation a fine one. 

Finally Holland was ready to be initiated. He went 
through the so-called "Hell-week." It was an experience 
he would never forget. Holland was a good sport. His 
fellow students liked him. Although he was financially 
a poor student, it did not matter to the moneyed boys. 
He was a regular fellow and they liked him for it. 

Holland found himself making speeches on the cor- 
ners of the streets in Boston. The idea was to attract 
a crowd. 

He found himself attending local burlesque shows 
and asking for autographs or photographs from the 
stars of the show. 

One evening he had to steal a sign from a girl's 
college. 

All this took place during "Hell-week." But that was 
not the end of it. One evening he was blindfolded and 
taken for a long drive. At mid-night he was deposited 
in the middle of a cemetery. His blindfold was re- 
moved and he was surprised to find himself sitting on a 
gravestone in a dark cemetery. 

All his money had been taken away from him, and 
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in his wallet he found a letter with instructions "to 
find his way back to civilization." 

Before he was taken out on this blindfolded ride, he 
had been sworn to secrecy about the University he at- 
tended, and the name of the Fraternity was not to be 
mentioned. 

The first night, Holland slept in the police station. 
He finally located himself and hitch-hiked home to 
Beacon Street, 

However, "Hell-week" was not over for him, even 
after this experience. His final test was to hitch-hike to 
Providence and obtain a towel from one of the hotels 
there. He did not have a cent in his pocket. By the 
time he reached Providence, he was starved 

After he could not stand his hunger any longer, he 
accosted a stranger on the street. The man, being a coll- 
ege man himself, knew just what he was going through. 
He invited Holland into a restaurant and put a dollar 
on the table, telling him to buy whatever he felt like. 

Yes, indeed ! College life was entirely different from 
the life Holland lived in his quiet little home town of 
Fairf ield, Conn. 

It was a successful "Hell-week" for Holland, He was 
accepted into membership of the Phi Gamma Pi Frat- 
ernity. It was a proud Holland who wore the sixteen 
pearl studded little fraternity pin on his lapel. 

Spring was here again. And along with Spring, as 
usual, came Easter. On Easter morning, Julia was 
handed a special delivery letter by a messenger. 

It was postmarked in Boston. Julia was frightened. 
She shook as she slit the envelope open. 

Julia's frightened features soon brightened with a 
smile and then she sat down to cry. 

Margery had returned from church. She picked up 
the letter. Inside was a money order of one hundred 
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dollars, and a note which read, "TO THE BEST MOTH- 
EK IN THE WORLD, Happy Easter Mother, dear. I 
can never thank you enough for all you have done for 
me. Please accept this small token in appreciation 
from 

Your loving son, 
Holland." 
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TIME went on. Another year rolled by. But Julia's 
problems continued to increase. 
Lewis continued to be the problem child. He dis- 
liked school. He disobeyed his mother and grandmother. 
He had grown into a strong athletic lad. It was diffi- 
cult to awaken him in the mornings because he came 
home late every evening. 

His school work was fair. But it should have been 
much better, and could have been more satisfying, if 
he would have studied in the evenings instead of join- 
ing "the gang" on the street corner every evening. 

His announcement came like a bomb shell to Julia 
one evening when he told her, "Mother, I quit school 
today." 

"You did what?" Julia screamed at him. 

"Yes, Mother. I left school today," he told her very 
calmly, 

"Lewis, how could you do such a thing?" she de- 
manded. "After two years in High School! Couldn't 
you pull it out another two years, son?" 

"Aw, no, Mom. I'm sick of school. I don't like school. 
I never liked it. Why should I waste my time in school 
when I could be working and making some money?" 

Julia was so hurt she could not say any more. In- 
stead., she broke down and cried. 

"Don't take it so hard, Mom," Lewis begged. "I 
just wasn't meant to be a student. Besides, Mom, I 
feel sorry for you. You work so hard every day." He 
knelt down beside his mother. Through tearful eyes 
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she looked into his begging eyes. His eyes were so sin- 
cere and they said so much to her. This was her little 
boy, now sixteen years of age, talking to her* 

"Son, what did you tell the principal at school? 
How did he permit you to turn in your books without 
consulting me about it first?" 

"Well, Mom, I just went into his office and told him 
I had to leave school because my mother is a widow, 
and I have to help support her and the family." 

"Son, how could you?" 

"Well, it's the truth, Mom. In the first place, I nev- 
er did like school. And in the second place, I'm sixteen 
years old now, and I can't have my mother support me 
for the rest of my life." 

Julia thought to herself, "He's a clever boy. He al- 
ways was with his words." 

Lewis eyed his mother as she dried her tears. 

"What do you intend to do now? Where do you ex- 
pect to work? Lewis, I don't know what will become 
of you." Julia raised and dropped her arms in despair. 

Lewis stood up and looked at his mother. He seemed 
so tall to Julia as he stood before her. He was tall and 
well built. 

"Mother," he spoke with a grown-up air about him. 
"I already have a job." 

"What!" 

"Yes, Mom, I have a friend whose father is the fore- 
man in the silver factory, and he got me the job. I 
start working tomorrow morning." 

Julia shook her head as she stood up and faced him. 
Even standing, she had to lift her head up to look in- 
to his face. She spoke slowly and deliberately. " My son, 
I gave you the opportunity to get an education. But 
you have chosen otherwise. All right, you have made 
your choice. In future years, I don't want ever to hear 
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you say the rest of your family went through school 
but you did not because you had to -work." 

"I promise you, Mother, I will never say anything 
to you like that." He hugged her and kissed her and 
with that was gone. 

It was quite a blow to Julia. She had hoped that all 
her children would possess as least the cherished High 
School diploma. 
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r I iHERE were other problems to cope with day in 

I and day out. Margery was beginning to become 
Julia's number one headache now. 

"Why do you have to remain after school almost 
every afternoon?" Julia questioned her. 

"You know, Mother, it's difficult to explain, but 
there are so many activities taking, place after school, 
that I just cannot possibly get out early," explained 
Margery. 

"Don't you think your grandmother can use a little 
assistance with her work? She isn't getting any young- 
er, you know." 

"I realize that, Mother. I'll try to get home early if 
it is at all possible,*' she promised. 

Julia did not approve of the way Margery had been 
acting. She used to be such a great help around the 
house, but the past year found her a changed girl. 

"I think it's all those Proms and Banquets going to 
her head," Julia told her mother. 

"Oh, let her be,, Julia. She's only young once/' 

Margery loved her grandmother, so did all her sis- 
ters, because Rose Marko understood youth. She loved 
her grandchildren with all her heart and soul. She 
would cover up for them whenever she possibly could. 
Rose Marko knew that her grandchildren loved her, 
too. There were so many ways they showed her their 
love. And that is why they had never forgotten the 
month of October of that year. 

Julia came home from work that evening. Supper 
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was ready, as usual. Rose Marko was sitting by the 
stove with a woolen shawl over her shoulders. 

"Mother, aren't you going to eat supper?" Julia 
asked her in astonishment. 

"No, Julia. I don't feel like eating tonight. I have 
the chills and I just seem to ache all over." 

Rose Marko looked very pale as she sat there. It was 
a shock to Julia, for her mother never complained 
about being sick. Julia could not eat her supper. She 
felt her mother's forehead. It was hot. She was runn- 
ing a fever. 

"Mother, you must have the grippe. Please go to bed 
at once and I will make you some hot tea and give you 
an alcohol rub-down." 

Rose Marko consented to Julia's request. For she 
had never before felt so sick. 

As night came on, Rose Marko's temperature rose. 
She had difficulty in breathing and there was a con- 
stant pain in her chest. Julia sat by her bed until mid- 
night 

She had wanted to telephone for Dr. Andras in the 
early part of the evening, but Rose Marko would not 
hear of it. 

"Nonsense, Julia/' she told her. "Just because I'm 
coming down with a cold, do you have to call the doc- 
tor?" 

"I think it would be better if I did, Mother." 

"I don't want one," Rose Marko told her sharply. 

But at mid-night her condition was so bad, Julia 
thought she would choke any minute. Fortunately, 
Lewis had just come in, and Julia asked him to sit by 
the bedside, while she ran over to the neighbors to 
use the telephone. 

Dr. Andras said, after he examined her, "It is def- 
initely pneumonia. She must have plenty of rest and 
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quiet. Have her lie on her back, if possible, all the 
time and give her plenty of water to drink." 

Julia was worried. It was a shock to have her moth- 
er become ill so suddenly. 

"I'll be out tomorow to check her," Dr. Andras said 
as he left. 

Julia did not sleep one second that night as she 
kept vigil. Rose Marko's breathing was heavy. As 
morning came, her condition was not improved at all. 

About eight o'clock in the morning, she opened her 
eyes and looked at Julia. 

Julia took her mother's hands -into hers. "How do 
you feel, Mother?" she asked softly. 

Rose Marko shook her head slowly. "No good. I ache 
all over/' With that she fell into a coma, and remained 
that way almost all day. 

Dr. Andras came out to see her that afternoon. His 
face was serious. Julia was frightened. "I'm afraid 
there is no hope, Mrs. Magyar," he told Julia gravely, 
"unless she will pull through the crisis." 

Julia's heart was full of sorrow. All at once she felt 
she was all alone in the world. 

That evening she called her Pastor, who administer- 
ed the last rites to her mother according to the laws of 
the Roman Catholic Faith. No sooner did the Priest 
leave, than Rose Marko regained her consciousness. 
Her breathing seemd to be more normal. 

She even smiled faintly. 

Julia knelt by her and kissed her, crying like a child. 

Rose Marko patted her. "There, there, my daughter, 
we all must go sometime. I just had a beautiful dream. 
I was in such a lovely valley. It had beautiful flower 
gardens and fruit trees, laden with luscious, ripe fruit. 
And just think, Julia, I saw your father sitting on a 
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hill top. He was beckoning to me to come to him. It was 
such a nice dream!" 

Rose Marko closed her eyes once more. But this time 
it was not a dream about the beautiful valley. It was to 
make it her home forever. 
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ROLLAND continued his good work at school. Of 
course, he came home to attend his grandmoth- 
er's funeral. After it was all over, he and his 
mother discussed everything in general. 

Holland could not help but think how much Julia had 
changed during the past year. His heart was filled with 
pity and compassion for her. He wished there was 
something he could do for her. He realized what an or- 
deal his mother was going through. They sat in silence 
for a few minutes. Holland stood up and walked to the 
\vindow. He stood there for awhile. It was the window 
his grandmother would be glancing through when she 
was expecting him to come home from the University. 

"Poor Grandmother !" he sighed. "God rest her soul." 
He turned to his mother with tears in his eyes. "I lov- 
ed her very much, Mother," he said, choking up with 
emotion. 

"We all did, Son/' Julia sobbed. 

"Who didn't, Mother?'* spoke Holland softly. "She 
was always doing something special for everyone. As 
long as I live, 1*11 never forget how the boys at the Frat 
House would be waiting for my laundered clothes to 
be returned to me. Grandma always tucked a box of her 
homemade cakes in with the clothes. My fellow stu- 
dents enjoyed those cakes very much, and they used to 
bless grandmother for them," 

"What hurts so much, Son, is that she left ua too 
soon without a warning." Julia was weeping again. 

Holland walked over to his mother and put his arms 
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around her to console her. "Yes, I know, Mother, She 
was never sick a day in her life, and I suppose we just 
took it for granted that she never would be." 

"Mother, what did the doctor say caused her death?" 
he asked. 

"It was bronchial pneumonia and hardening of the 
arteries." 

"Don't cry, Mother. Grandmother would not want 
you to cry. If God wanted her now, it is just as well he 
took her suddenly, because she would have suffered 
beyond words if she had to lie in bed for a long time. 
You know how active grandmother was all the time. 
Please pull yourself together and resign yourself to it, 
Mother. We must submit ourselves to the will of God." 

Julia realized the wisdom of her son's words. He was 
right. She must resign herself to it. It would be diffi- 
cult, but she must. 
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~T EWIS never ceased to be her problem child. He was 
| ^ a restless lad. He could not make up his mind to 
things. He was a moody lad with a changeable 
disposition. 

He worked for a year at the Silver Shop. His earn- 
ings helped Julia and he was always cheerful in turn- 
ing his wages over to her. 

It was just about a year ago that he had walked out 
of High School Now he came over to Julia, saying, 
"Mother, may I ask you something?" 

Julia knew her son too well not to realize that his 
question would be an unusual one. Because Lewis al- 
ways had a queer, bashful smile on his face when he 
would ask his mother anything unusual. 

"Yes, Son," Julia said, sitting down into the rocker. 
"What's on your mind this time?" 

"Mother, I was thinking" He paused as if he could 
not go on for a few minutes. 

"What were you thinking, Son? Mother ought to 
know what her son is thinking about," she coaxed him. 

Lewis always knew just how to get around his moth- 
er. He would never approach her bluntly. He always 
had an explanation or a story to tell her, before he pro- 
ceeded with his question. 

"A year ago, Mother, you told me it was your wish to 
see that all of your children received a High School 
diploma. Didn't you, Mom?" 

Julia nodded. 

"Well, Mother, I was thinking that I would not want 
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to be the one to spoil your wish. I would like to go back 
to High School. May I, Mother?" 

Julia was surprised* "You should not have left in 
the first place, Son. But what is done, cannot be chang- 
ed. You have lost a whole year, and now you will be a 
year older than the rest of your classmates." 

"I know that, Mother, but a year doesn't make that 
much difference to me. Can I, Mother, please?" he 
begged her. 

At the age of seventeen, Lewis returned to complete 
his last two years at High School. 
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f I 'HE Senior Prom was one of the greatest events in 

I Margery's young life. She was looking forward to 
it with all her heart and soul. Everyone was talk- 
ing about the Senior Prom, so was Margery. 

Julia did not hear Margery talk about anything else 
but the Senior Prom for two whole months before the 
time it was to be held. 

"Where will the Prom be held?" Julia asked her. 

"At the Rite Ballroom, Mother." 

"And who will be your escort, Margery?" 

Margery turned all colors. She blushed and said, 
"Now, Mother, as if you didn't know." 

"I have no idea," Julia told her. "But I would like to 
know." 

Julia had no idea. She knew Margery was seeing 
quite a bit of Theodore Kolcsey. But she pretended not 
to know about it. 

Mrs. Ivan once told her, "It is none of my business, 
Mrs. Magyar, but I think you ought to talk to your 
daughter. Wherever one of them is seen, the other is 
bound to be there." 

Julia promised Mrs. Ivan she would talk to Margery. 
But she knew better. She had her own methods of 
handling her love-sick daughter. 

Usually Sunday afternoon was the most opportune 
time to talk to Margery. Julia would give illustrations 
and lectures on life. Margery would listen attentively. 
Julia was always careful not to mention anything 
to her about her "crush" on Theodore. She permitted 
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Margery to harbor this young love within herself. But 
her lectures often took in subjects such as the "hazards 
of getting married at an early age." She spoke of the 
"straight and narrow path," and gave other illustra- 
tions of "proper conduct." Julia was never aggressive 
with her words. And even now, when she asked Marg- 
ery who her escort at the Prom would be, she pretend- 
ed ignorance. \ 

It put her daughter at ease and she was willing to 
talk about her escort to the Prom. 

"Theodore Kolcsey asked me, Mother, to go with 
him." 

"I see. He is the Valedictorian of your class, isn't 
he?" Julia asked pleasantly. 

"Yes, Mother." 

"He is a handsome boy, and I'm glad you are going 
with him." 

Margery's heart swelled with love and emotion for 
her mother. She felt like running to her and crushing 
her into her arms. But Julia kept on talking. 

"I don't know if I can afford to get you a new gown, 
Margery," she told her sadly. "You wouldn't want to 
wear the one you had last year, would you?" 

"The blue taffeta, Mother?" 

Julia nodded. 

"I know my last year in High School especially cost 
you a great deal of money, Mother, and I hope to get 
employment as soon as I am out of school. Couldn't we 
manage a new gown, somehow?" Margery asked al- 
most in tears. 

"What will your escort wear?" Julia asked. 

"The boys are wearing tuxedos this year. Mother, 
instead 1 of the usual cream trousers and blue jackets/* 

Julia eyed her daughter. "How pretty she is/' she 
thought to herself. Her eyes are so blue and her hair 
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the color of her father's. The thought of Michael 
brought tears to her eyes. If only he could be here to 
share in the joys as well as the difficulties she en- 
countered in her daily life with her children ! 

Margery put her arm around her mother's should- 
ers. She thought the tears were brought on because 
her mother felt badly that she could not buy her a new 
gown. "Don't feel so sad about it, Mother," she com- 
forted. "If you cannot buy me a new gown, I'll borrow 
one from somebody." 

Everything was all right to Margery as long as her 
mother approved of Teddy as her escort to the Prom. 
She was willing to consent to anything her mother de- 
sired because she felt her Mother was so different from 
all the other girls' mothers. 

"If I could manage it somehow, Margery," Julia 
asked, "what type of a gown would you like to haVe?" 

Margery's face lit up with a brilliant glow. She 
knew when her mother talked this way, it meant she 
would probably get a new gown for her daughter. 

"Pink lace net with a very full skirt and a low back. 
How does it sound to you, Mother?" 

The joy and happiness on Margery's face was worth 
the price of the gown to Julia. She was happy if her 
children were. "I'll see what we can do about it," she 
told her daughter. 

The two weeks before the Senior Prom were full of 
plans and preparations for Margery. She was talkative 
and assisted her mother with everything in the house. 

Finally the big evening came. 

In the afternoon of that day, the florist delivered to 
Margery a corsage of dark red roses. The card was 
signed, "Love, Teddy." 

Theodore borrowed his father's car for the occasion. 
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He looked very handsome in his tuxedo and a red carn- 
ation in his lapel. 

It was the first time he was in Margery's house and 
the first time he talked to Julia. Julia liked him. He 
was very intelligent and really courteous and polite. 

Margery looked like a pink rose in full bloom. Not 
only was her gown a lovely shade of delicate pink, but 
her velvet-like cheeks were flushed and pink from ex- 
citement. She kissed her mother and whispered, "I'm 
the luckiest girl in the world to have a mother like 
you." 

Theodore shook hands with her and said, "We will 
try not to stay out too late/' 

Julia liked him. "Have an enjoyable evening, child- 
ren/' 

Julia realized she had a grown up daughter. She 
was no longer the little girl she had always imagined 
her to be. And futhermore, she realized Margery was 
in love. 

Everybody semed so beautiful to Margery at the 
dance. The Prom was a great success as far as she was 
concerned. There were many compliments on her gown. 
Even the faculty members told her she looked lovely. 

They were dancing a waltz. Teddy kissed her fore- 
head. He whispered softly, "You are the most beauti- 
ful girl here this evening, and I'm in love with you, 
Margery/' 

"And you are the handsomest boy here this evening," 
she answered sweetly. "I'm very proud of you." 

They decided to sit out the next dance and talk. It 
was an evening of dreams for everyone. 

"Margery/' he asked her, taking her hand into his. 
"What are you going to do now? Where do you expect 
to work?" 

"I would like some day to be a writer," she answered. 
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"So I'm going to get a job on a newspaper and start 
right there." 

"It sounds good to me," he mused. 

"Teddy, what are your intentions?" she asked. 

"After I graduate from College, I expect to take up 
publishing and work in that field." 

"That sounds good to me," Margery asserted. "You 
would be just the type of a person for that work. You 
seem to know all the answers all the time." 

"I suppose by the time I graduate from College, you 
will be married," he said somewhat bitterly. 

"When you graduate from College," she told him 
with a smile, "I will just have finished writing my first 
book, and you will publish it for me." 

His hands tightened on hers. His eyes were full of 
love and devotion. "Then you will wait for me, Marg- 
ery?" 

"I will wait/' she smiled reassuringly. 
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IT was the Summer of 1935, ten years after Michael 
had passed away, that Julia found herself in Bos- 
ton. 

She and Margery had come to Boston to attend the 
graduation of Holland from Northeastern University. 

Margery had persuaded her Mother to have her hair 
cut and permanented before they left for Boston. 

This transformation, along with a perky little hat, 
made a great improvement in Julia's appearance. Not 
that she was ordinarily homely or careless. She wasn't, 
but she had been so set and old fashioned about her 
apparel. Probably one of the reasons was that she 
spent almost all of her income on the children and did 
not have any left to worry about herself. 

Margery was now working in the office of the local 
newspaper and she saw to it that her mother had some 
of the things she had been depriving herself of ever 
since she could remember. 

Going to Boston was a change for Julia from her 
everyday routine of work. She very seldom if ever 
went anywhere. Margery was pleased and happy about 
it all. 

When they entered Back Bay station, Holland was 
standing there waiting for them. He did not notice 
them at once. 

"You go up to him, Mother," Margery suggested. 

Julia stood before her son. His face was rather lean, 
and his cheek bones protruded a little as he tilted his 
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chin upward, scanning the crowd, looking for his 
mother and sister. 

Her heart ached for him. He seemed so tired-looking 
and so much older than she had expected him to be. 
"Poor boy!" she thought. "Studying and working is 
no fun." 

Holland glanced at her, but he did not recognize his 
mother. He continued to search. 

"Looking for someone, Son?" she asked him with a 
smile. 

"Mother !" He had her in his arms at once. "Mother ! 
You look so different. I did not recognize you." 

Julia beamed. Holland was pleased with her appear- 
ance. 

"Thank your sister for it," she nodded her head at 
Margery. 

"Hello, Sis." Holland and his sister shook hands and 
kissed each other. 

It was indeed, a grand reunion. 

Julia and Margery were given accomodations at the 
Fraternity House. They were to be house guests for 
the next several days. The house mother was a lovely 
middle aged woman. She was the mother of two college 
boys herself, and was just like a mother to all the boys 
living at the Fraternity House. 

"I never did see* a more studious lad, than that boy 
of yours," she told Julia. "Working in the restaurants 
four hours every day, and then doing his home work 
far into the night. Many times I caught him asleep on 
his books !" she related. 

"Poor boy!" Julia thought. "How much he must have 
suffered!" 

They were seated in a great arena. The commence- 
ment exercise had begun. A processional of marching 
men, in caps and gowns, entered the vast arena. 
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There amongst those hundreds of boys was one who 
meant everything to this woman. She recognized his 
lean, kind face. He was serious, as usual. There were 
speeches and more speeches. The Dean of the Univers- 
ity was now talking. He urged the graduating class to 
up-hold the traditions of the school. To live a clean and 
full life as fine men of the world. He told them to be 
leaders in their profession. For everyone looks up to a 
leader. "Do only such deeds that are noble and fine," 
he concluded. 

Names were called and diplomas were awarded. The 
tears were streaming down Julia's face. She didn't care 
who saw them. One of those boys was her son, and she 
was proud of him ! All her suffering through the past 
ten years was not in vain. 

She remembered the remarks and jeers from some 
of her co-workers. Her son had made the grade, and 
they could never hurt her again. 

After the benediction, and degrees awarded, Julia 
thought her heart would break with joy. 

It was a never-to-be-forgotten moment when the 
cap tassels were brought over to the other side of the 
cap in unison. They were now proclaimed full fledged 
engineers. 

The afternoon was spent visiting. Holland took his 
mother and sister to the places where he had worked 
during the five years he was at the University. 

They spoke well of him at the sea grille, "The Lobs- 
ter Claw." They praised him at "The French Village/' 
Julia was proud of him. And she had a right to be. 

Rolland introduced his mother to the Professors and 
their wives, with whom they had tea. 

"You have a very young mother, Holland/' said one 
of the professors' wives, smiling at Julia. 
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Holland was proud of his mother. And Julia was 
equally proud of her son. 

The following days were spent in sight-seeing. 

"You might as well see everything while you are 
here, Mother/' he told her. "You may never be in Bos- 
ton again." 

Holland took his mother and sister to the beautiful 
parks. There were many beautiful parks in Boston. 

"This one is called the "Common," he told them. "It 
consists of well over forty-five acres of land." Then, 
there were other parks such as "The Public Garden/' 
"The Back Bay Fens," "Bussy Park," "Franklin Park," 
and many others. 

They went to the beautiful Public Library which 
faces Copley Square. "You know, Mother," Holland 
explained to her. "This Public Library with all its 
branches has more than one and one-half million vol- 
umes." 

Julia and Margery were amazed by all there was to 
be seen. The City Hall was a beautiful building made 
of white granite in the Italian Renaissance style. 

Margery was greatly interested in the famous Bunk- 
er Hill Monument. She enjoyed walking in the histori- 
cal cemetery. She bowed her head in prayer as she 
stood by the grave of Paul Eevere. 

Holland was happy to show his mother all the build- 
ings of interest. There was the Masonic Temple, the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Trinity Church, The Catholic 
Cathedral, the Opera House, Faneuil Hall and others. 

To Julia, who very seldom went anywhere, this was 
like a story book. She couldn't believe her own eyes. 
They were sight-seeing for four days. There were many 
other things to be seen in Boston. But Julia was gett- 
ing restless, for she worried about the other children 
at home. 
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"You know, Mother," Holland explained to her the 
last day they were in Boston. "Some of the finest in- 
stitutions of higher education are located here in Bos- 
ton. And Northeastern University is one of them." 

Julia knew she would never forget Boston. Not only 
because of its historical sights, but because Boston 
helped her make a fine man out of her son. 
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"\ JILLA PARK was no longer sparsely settled. It be- 
gan to develope and become more populated as 
time went on. The narrow paths were now fast 
becoming oiled and tarred roads. 

The little house that Michael had built so many years 
ago was now like a little doll house in comparison with 
the modern new homes that were being built from day 
to day in that sector. 

An aged couple occupied the little home. They were 
taken care of by the Welfare Department. And Julia 
received the rent from the Welfare Department for 
them. 

Many young couples seeking a home for themselves 
had asked Julia to sell her little home to them. But 
Julia could not part with it. 

The little income it brought her monthly was some- 
thing she could constantly depend upon. Then she was 
full of pity for 1 the old couple. They liked it there and 
were contented. If she were to sell the property, it 
would mean that they would be confined to the home 
for the aged. But probably Julia's greatest reason for 
not selling it was of a sentimental nature. 

She would often remember her past life there. Mi- 
chael in his rocker, and the children as they played 
around the yard. 

Of course, the home she inherited from her mother 
was not much larger, but it had more conveniences and 
was more modern. But even that was not the kind of a 
home she had wanted to spend her old age in* 



Julia often wondered if she would ever have a new 
house with all new and modern furniture. All her life 
it seemed to her that she was wishing for that. 

But to raise a family of six children without a fath- 
er to help support, both financially and morally, was 
not an easy task. 

Her second marriage, to Frank Bardos, which was 
such a failure because of his love for liquor, repelled 
the thought of her ever marrying again. It had been 
a dreadful experience. And she often thought of it as 
a nightmare. 

Holland had accepted a position with General Elec- 
tric upon his graduation from college. 

In 1935, the depression was still felt all over the 
country. Jobs were hard to find. But Holland had a 
letter of recommendation from the University and 
was hired. 

Holland did not care what kind of a position he was 
able to get for the time being. He was mainly interest- 
ed in obtaining employment. 

'Til find my way around, Mother," he told her the 
first evening he 1 started to work for G. E, 

"Holland was not hired by G. E. as one with a college 
diploma and B, S. degree. He was just employed and 
put to work in the radio division of the plant. 

His starting wages were forty cents per hour. 

Julia was disappointed. For it was less than she was 
earning. Holland assured her not to worry about it. 

"There are better days ahead for us, Mother. I won't 
always be working for such small money, but one must 
start at the bottom and gradually work his way up." 

She knew he was right. But it was something else 
that troubled Julia. Her neighbors, her friends and es- 
pecially her co-workers. They found out soon enough 
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all about Holland working as a laborer at G. E. Re- 
marks were plentiful. 

They were hard to take, but Julia felt she had won 
out thus far, she would win out again in the long run. 
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r I "HE years were rushing by. Rosalyn was now out 

I of High School and working for a dress design- 
ing concern. Her artistic abilities enabled her to 
qualify for a nice position. 

So, she worked for three days a week and continued 
her schooling in designing the other three. 

She was interested and happy in her work. Julia did 
not object to her attending the School of Design in 
New York. 

The year before Helena was graduated from the 
Fairfield High School, she was employed in the office 
of an insurance company. 

And now Julia found herself attending the com- 
mencement exercises of the Roger Ludlowe High 
School again. This' would be the last graduation she 
would witness here for a long time to come. 

Her baby, Gracie, was graduating. When the Princi- 
pal of the High School awarded her the diploma, he 
turned to the audience in the auditorium, saying, "I 
wish to announce that for the past fifteen consecutive 
years, a member, or several members of the Magyar 
family had been a student of this High School. It is a 
record not yet earned by any other family/' 

Julia listened proudly to this announcement. But 
only she knew what sacrifices and at what price she 
paid to see all this take place. Julia was not sorry. She 
was glad she had the foresight and courage to see it 
through. 

Gracie found employment as a teletype operator with 
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a record manufacturing firm. Her aspirations, how- 
ever, were to become a radio singer. And she contin- 
ued her vocal lessons in the hope of some day reaching 
and realizing her dreams and ambitions. 
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EVEN after his graduation from High School, Lewis 
continued to be Julia's problem child. 
She was worried about him, and feared that some 
day he would get mixed up with the wrong company. 

Lewis could not hold onto any job longer than three 
months. He hardly made a change when he was ready 
for another. 

Julia knew that he was a very sensitive person. He 
was easily hurt. 

She often recalled when, as a young lad, she would 
scold him for staying out late. He would be so hurt 
that he would leave the house in a hurry and not re- 
turn until she was worried to death about him. 

And even now, as a full grown man, this sensitive- 
ness continued to remain with him. 

"No one understands me but you, Mom," he told her 
once, after announcing he was leaving his job again. 

"I cannot understand why he has to be so different 
from the others/' Julia complained to Mrs. Ivan, 

"There are no two children alike, Mrs. Magyar/* 
she replied. "Just look at my four children. Their dis- 
positions are so different, one would think they came 
from the four corners of the world." 

"I suppose so," mused Julia. "But Lewis has always 
given me such a headache." 

"Don't worry about trouble to come, Mrs. Magyar. 
Worrying about trouble that is bound to be will not 
help matters any." 
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"I know that is so, Mrs. Ivan. But I suppose I'm just 
the worrying kind." ' 
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CHANGES were taking place rapidly in Julia's 
life. Margery announced her engagement to 
Theodore Kolcsey as soon as he graduated 
from college. 

It wasn't too much of a shock to Julia, because she 
judged from the faithful correspondence between 
them, that it would end up in an engagement. 

"But why rush the marriage so?" she asked Margery, 
"Can't you wait a little while? Other girls don't get 
married right after their engagement." 

"Look, Mother/' she explained, "Teddy and I are 
interested in the same kind of work. The sooner we get 
married, the sooner we can get started by helping each 
other." 

Margery was a beautiful bride and Theodore was 
a handsome groom. 

Julia dressed in a navy blue lace dress, with a cor- 
sage of gardenias pinned on her shoulder. She sat in 
the front pew during the ceremony. Next to her was 
Mrs. Kolcsey, also dressed in a navy blue dress with a 
corsage of red roses pinned on her shoulder. 

Rolland gave his sister in marriage. Lewis was best 
man and the three sisters acted as bridesmaids, with 
Rosalyn as the maid of honor* 

Julia wept silently. She was happy for her daughter. 
She liked her choice of a husband. Yet she wept be- 
cause Michael could not be there. 

The Kolcseys also felt a little shocked by the sudden 
marriage of their son. But they, too, were satisfied 
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with his choice of a wife, and were soon reconciled to 
the whole thing. 

There was a reception at one of the Inns, and the 
young couple departed for a journey through the New 
England States and up to Niagara Falls, Canada. 

"Well, Mrs. Magyar," Mrs. Ivan told her one even- 
ing. "One of your children has spread her wings and 
is now on her own." 

"Yes, Mrs. Ivan. And I'm going to miss her. She was 
a good child. I wish her all the happiness in the world," 
she concluded, wiping the tears from her eyes. 
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JULIA hardly ever saw Lewis because he was now 
working as a bartender in one of the bar rooms. 
He would sleep almost all morning, and after lunch 
would be on his way out of the house. 

"Of all places to work," Julia told him one evening. 
"And with all the jobs available you have to accept a 
bar tender's work!" 

"Don't worry about me, Mother. If I were a drink- 
ing man, then you would have something to worry 
about." 

Julia was approaching middle age. Everything an- 
noyed her and she was tired physically. 

Her daughters were beginning to go out on dates and 
she found herself alone very often. 

Holland talked to his mother one day. He did not like 
the worried and tired expression on her face. "Mother, 
I would like you to remain home from work." His voice 
was stern. 

"What is that, Son?" she replied, hardly believing 
her ears. 

His voice softened as he spoke. 

"Mother, you have worked pretty hard all your life, 
and I think it is time you were beginning to take 
things easy." 

She eyed him for a second. "I don't quite understand 
you, my son." 

Eolland placed a hand on her shoulder. He looked in- 
to the tired face of his mother. "She is getting old/' 
he told himself, "but not from age, from overwork." 

"Let us sit down, Mother, so I can explain to you 
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what I mean." He pulled out a chair from the table and 
she sat down. 

"Mother, I am now earning very nice money, and am 
in a position to support you. I would like you to re- 
main home and not have the factory whistle blow for 
you anymore." 

Holland's face was serious. It was no longer the lean 
face she had seen at the Back Bay Station in Boston 
several years ago. It was the face of a successful man. 
His features were full of kindness and understand- 
ing. 

Holland had become successful as an electrical engin- 
eer. He worked diligently and conscientiously since 
the time he started with G. E. His capability and eff- 
iciency were recognized by his superiors at work. 

Holland received one promotion after another. And 
after a few years, Holland was one of the executives 
of the firm. 

Julia's mind whirled around in circles. She was 
hardly listening to him now. She was thinking of the 
past. She was thinking of the women she worked with. 
How much abuse she had to take from them through 
the years, only because she wanted to educate her son, 
and have him become a somebody. These and a million 
other thoughts flashed through her tired mind. She 
could hear Holland's gentle voice saying, 

"You understand, Mother. Tomorrow you will go in- 
to the factory and tell your foreman that from now on, 
you are not going to work anymore. I don't want you 
to work anymore, Mother. You have had enough hard- 
ship all through your life." 

After Holland left that evening to attend a meeting, 
Julia flung herself across her bed and cried to her 
heart's content. 
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Gracie and Helena could not understand what happ- 
ened to their mother. She could not tell them what Holl- 
and had sid. All she knew at the moment was that she 
had something to cry about. 

Julia visualized herself the following day. She would 
be dressed in her best dress. The one she had worn to 
Margery's wedding. She would wear one of her perky 
little hats to go into the factory to say "good-bye" to 
all her co-workers. 

Everything was just as Julia had planned. She dress- 
ed up in her best and went to the factory. She thanked 
her employer for his kindness to her through the years. 

He shook hands with her and said, "Julia, I hate to 
lose you. You were one of my best and most faithful 
workers." 

"Thank you, Mr. Johnson," she smiled. 

Julia shook hands with all her co-workers. Even 
though this was a moment of triumph for her, she hat- 
ed to leave them. Whatever had happened in the past, 
they had worked together, and now that she was leav- 
ing them, it hurt inside. 

When asked why she was leaving, Julia replied in a 
soft voice. Not boastingly, but gratefully, "My Engin- 
eer son has asked me to stay home from now on. He 
thinks I have worked enough." 

Some of the women stared at her. They were asham- 
ed of themselves and they had a right to be. 

"I knew I would win in the long run/' she told her- 
self as she left the factory forever. 
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EVERYONE was happy in the Magyar household. 
Julia was happy, too. Holland contributed hand- 
somely to the upkeep of the household. He made 
certain his mother would have enough even enough 
to put a little aside for herself. 

Holland had other plans for his mother. And he had 
plans for himself, too. But his mother came first. 

"You know, Mother," he told her one morning at 
breakfast. "I have a plan I would like to tell you about." 

"Yes, Son?" 

"How would you like to live in a new, modern 
house?" he asked her smilingly. 

Julia gasped. "A new house !" 

"Yes, Mother," he continued pleasantly. "You know 
the corner lot, by our little house?" 

"Yes." 

"That is where Daddy always dreamed of building 
us a new home, isn't it?" 

Julia nodded. 

"I would like to build a new home there for you, 
Mother. How would you like it?" 

"Son!" She gasped again. She didn't know what to 
say. 

"I mean it, Mother," he continued. "I have some 
money saved and I thought if you would sell this little 
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house grandmother left you, and the other little house 
Daddy built us when we were babies, we could have a 
nice new home on the corner lot, just like Daddy would 
have done." 

Julia was full of excitement. 

"All right, Son. It sounds very good to me. But you 
know a new house will need new furniture." 

"That's where I come in again, Mother. If I had 
enough money to build the house and buy the furni- 
ture, I would not ask you to sell these little homes. But 
if we co-operate, you can have both the new home and 
the new furniture." 

Before retiring that evening, Julia lit her candle and 
prayed to her little shrine of the Mother Mary. "Thank 
you for being with me through all these years." 
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ROLLAND proceeded with the plans and every- 
thing was under way just as he had planned. 
But Lewis still continued to be Julia's biggest 
headache. There were all kinds of rumors that Lewis 
was married. Julia was bewildered. She questioned 
him, but his only reply was, "The people know too 
much, Mother, don't listen to them." 

That evening Lewis came home early. He no longer 
worked as a bar tender. He was toying with politics 
now, and said that some day he would run for the off- 
ice of selectman on the Republican ticket. 

This particular evening, Lewis did not come home 
alone. On his arm was a very sweet young lady. 

Lewis was beaming as he entered and smiled at the 
young woman. Julia stood up, looking at them wide 
eyed. "Mother, meet my wife/' he announced. "We 
were married last week." 

She was a lovely little woman, so fragile and dainty. 
She walked up to Julia and kissed her. "Please for- 
give us, Mother, for running away and getting marri- 
ed," she begged. 

"Can you, Mother?" Lewis asked her. 

"So this is what her problem child finally did," Julia 
thought to herself. 

They both looked so happy. She was happy for them, 
too. Julia understood. She forgave them and blessed 
them. 

Lewis looked at his bride. "Honey, didn't I tell you 
she was the best mother in the world?" 
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Of course, it was a shock to Julia. But at the same 
time she felt it was a relief to her. She only hoped and 
prayed that Lewis would not be a problem husband. 
For he had always been her problem child. 

She loved her daughter-in-law and wanted them both 
to be happy. 

A year later, a little woman hurried out of a lovely 
Cape Cod colonial house. It was painted white and had 
green shutters. A police patrol car stopped in front of 
it 

"Mother, we have a son. He was born this morning 
at eight o'clock, weighing eight pounds and two ounces. 
We are going to call him Lewis." 

A call came through on the squad car and Lewis was 
off on duty. Julia looked after the patrol car. She was 
happy. And why not? Her first grandchild was a boy, 
and her problem child was an A-one citizen, an officer 
of the law. 

She hurried into her lovely home. This was her pal- 
ace. This was where all her grandchildren would visit 
her in time. Her modern kitchen was immaculate and 
the house almost spoke of her happiness and joy. 

The telephone rang. She picked up the receiver. It 
was her son Holland. His voice was happy. "Mother, 
may I bring my girl friend home for supper?" 

"I'll be waiting, Son," was her happy reply. 

THE END 
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